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HIS 1 talk, needless to say, was arranged some ‘tithe ago, 


- National Insurance pensions. 
‘ "pensions: would have been much in the air at this moment. Two im- 
"portant reports are just. being delivered to the Government: that of 
‘the Phillips Committee appointed _ last year on pensions, and that of 
the Government Actuary. on the finance of the scheme generally. The 
Minister of National Insurance and Pensions is to make announce- 
ments on both these reports ‘before Christmas. The House of Commons 

_ debate i is a beginning only. The curtain is on the point of rising on a 


_ great deal of further ‘controversy and discussion about pensions. Mean- 


_ while, those who sit waiting for the.curtain to go up may find it worth 
_ while to have some preparatory discussion of the play we are about 
to see. That is the aim of my two talks, oF pension purposes, ; and on 
Fon current problems of pensions. 
bt er Bhe purpose of National Insurance pensions can be put in a few 
ha Geant It is redistribution of part of wages, salaries, and other incomes 
i in time, between the years of working and the years of not working 
through age. The state takes money from all people of working age 
r y and their employers as compulsory insurance contributions, puts the 
_ money into a National Insurance~Fund, and from this fund pays 
pensions and other benefits to the contributors when they cannot work 
—through sickness, unemployment, accident, or old age. The under- 
>. standing © is that these pensions and other benefits shall be enough 
F for bare’ subsistence of the recipient and his dependants even if they 
thn e no other resources. The contributions from employer and employee 
Y designed to be high enough, if paid from sixteen to sixty-five for 
en or sixty for women, to cover nearly the whole cost of benefits, 
shly six-sevenths, leaving one-seventh only to be found by the state 
n general taxation. As will Decne clear in my second talk, the 
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<< — The ‘Purposes of Pensions’ Gos 
By LORD BEVERIDGE = Spe 


“with no one having any idea that, just before it came to be | 
_» given, ‘the House of Commons would have a field-day on ~ 
But even apart from that, 


band 


‘state, or, that | is, “the general tax-payer, will i in practice have to find 


much more than this seventh. 

That is nearly all that I have to say here about National Insur- 
ance pensions. Their purpose is simple and admirable. Their problems 
are terrific, though one would hardly guess that from many of the 
speeches just made in the House of Commons—specches urging instant 
action without wasting time on thought. My next talk will deal almost 
wholly with National Insurance pensions and their very real problems. 

_My ground here is different. National Insurance is by no means 
the only pension system in this country. There are many other pension 
schemes, attached as a rule to particular occupations or employers, 


-and they are growing rapidly in number. The moment that one looks 


at these other schemes, one sees that pensions may have two different 
purposes. They may be designed to tie an employee to one particular 
employer or industry till the time comes for him to retire through 
old age. They may, on the other hand, be designed to make a flexible 
provision for later years, while leaving the employee the greatest 
possible freedom as to how he spends his working years, and for 
whom he works. I propose here to illustrate this contrast by two lead- 
ing examples, the’ British Civil Service Superannuation Scheme and 
the Federated Superannuation Scheme for Universities (F.S.S.U. for 
short). 

The British Civil Service Superannuation, established under a suc- 
cession of Acts from 1834 to 1950, and lasting unchanged in principle 
till after the second world war, is an outstanding example of the first 


type of pensions scheme, conceived from the point of view of the - 


employer. It is non-contributory—that is to say, the whole cost is 


_borne in the first instance by the employer, namely the Crown; but 


it is generally recognised that the employee pays his share towards 
pension by having a lower salary than he would get outside, The rate 


-of pension is now one-eightieth of the retiring salary for every year 


* The first of two talks on the social implications of pensions 
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of service up to retirement, plus a iin ‘sum Tagan to” make — 
provision for dependants. Pensions and lump sums are awarded nor- , 
mally only on. retirement after the minimum retiring age of sixty, and J 


in no circumstances can pensions be awarded until ten years of 
pensionable service have been given. It has long been possible for 


~ them to be awarded on earlier retirement—e.g., on grounds of ill- 
-health—but until five years ago a Civil Servant who left the Service 
_ voluntarily at any time before the minimum age of sixty received, as 
a rule, nothing for his later years. The Treasury under a Super- . 
~annuation Act of 1914 had been given power to allow persons who left © 


‘the Civil Service for employments approved by them to preserve 
accrued pension rights, but this power was hardly ever used. It took 
a second world war to shake our Civil Service superannuation scheme. 


“Two Changes" of Law 


In 1949 came two important changes of law. The first allows any 
Civil Servant to retire voluntarily after the age of fifty without for- 
feiting any pension or lump sum for which his Service qualifies him. 
But he cannot (unless on exceptional compassionate grounds) obtain 


_ these benefits before he reaches the age of sixty. The other change is 
_ introduction of transfer arrangements between the Civil Service and 


a number of public and semi-public services with their own pension 
systems—local government, school-teaching, and so on. A Civil Servant 
transferring to any of these takes the value of his. pension rights 
important, probably, as this change of law is a 
‘change to greater liberality in use of the old power of approving 
outside employments. Today, for “instance, any university work 
is normally treated as approved employment, allowing a ‘Civil 
Servant to undertake it without sacrifice of accrued pension, rights 
from the Service. i 

There has, as will be seen, been*a substantial change since 1949 in 
regard to British Civil Service, but not a fundamental change. It 
belongs still to my first type of employers’ pension scheme. A com- 
plete contrast is shown by the provision for pensions in universities, 
which I take as the leading case of pensions of the second type, 
conceived from the point of view of the employee. This F.S.S.U. 
system, begun in 1913, is contributory, the university paying ten per 
cent. of the current salary and employee paying the five per cent. 


This annual fifteen per cent. of the salary can be used according to - 
the discretion. of the employee, by selecting an insurance policy to 
suit his special needs from a number of alternatives offered by approved _ 


insurance companies. He may insure solely for pension on retire- 
ment, or for pension and lump sum, or for pension for himself and 
allowance to dependants, or simply for. a lump sum. In describing 
this system in their report of 1921, the University Grants Committee 
based it on three principles. The ‘first principle was preservation of 
university autonomy, by placing the scheme not under the control of» 
the Government, which in fact provided most of the money needed | 
to launch it, but under a Council of Universities. Second, the free 
transference of teachers into other professions, as well as into different 
institutions, had to be secured; ‘ There was and still is urgent need for 


men of the highest scientific training and attainments in business and — 


industry *. Third, a wide choice of benefits, including substantial pro- 
vision in the event of death, had to be offered to meet fee sont 
circumstances of university staffs. 

In effect, under the F.S.S.U. system the fifteen per cent. con- 
tributions and all that they produce from the insurance companies 
remain the property of the university teacher or administrator. Steps 
are taken to prevent him from squandering the benefits in insolvency, — 
or if he becomes unfit to manage his own affairs. But in one way or 
another the money is kept available for him or hés dependants, irre- 
spective of his employment. 

Having been in turn a Civil Servant and a university administrator, 
I am able to illustrate the contrast of their pension schemes by personal 
experience. When I left the Civil Service in 1919 to go to the School 
of Economics and Political Science in the University of London, as a 
Director, I wrote to the Board of Trade in which I had been employed 
to ask if I could get anything in respect of my ten years of pensionable — 
service since 1909. The answer came that unless I could show that my 
leaving the Civil Service was due to ill-health or mental incapacity I 


could get nothing by way of pensions for my ten strenuous years as* 


‘a Civil Servant. The Treasury, it appeared, did not regard leaving 


“unpaid work for the state, from 


from their general funds some of the F.S.S.U. pensions, based on 


exactly the same freedom to employees to change th 


- Stee ‘ways; as 


Beveridge Report of 1942. tne a 
The - Superannuation systems of the Civil “Series at the universities — 
differ in other ways besides on this question of tie to the employer. — ee 4 
one way in particular the Civil Service system | ‘YY do better than the 
universities’ system. for the employee—if prices, “salaries and wages 
have been rising over a long period through inflation. The | vice 
pension is so many eightieths of the retiring salary, so that if ‘through 
falling value of money the general level of salaries in money terms ha 
gone up before a Civil Servant retires, his pension will gO up to corre- 
spond. In the F.S.S.U. system, contributions made in years of low © pe 
salary are proportionately small, and the later contributions based on 
higher salaries cannot make good this loss. So that in times such as 
we have been experiencing, of sharply rising prices, the universities’ 
provision may be inadequate in relation to current costs and salaries. — 
Recently a number of universities have found it necessary to” increase — 


ma 


insurance. This at bottom means that no insurance system can really 
‘stand inflation. No more can the private citizen, who has insured or 
saved for his.old age himself, stand inflation: and the . Private citizen 
does not as rescued by Buln up — et Sle is Re A 
The. Nurses’ Supafeaqeatons Scheme 
I have spoken here of the F.S.S.U. as a Seas example of te 
occupational pension scheme which makes no. attempt to tle men to 
its occupation. But it is not the only schemé of its kind. There is, for ? 
instance, a scheme broadly on the same lines designed for nurses, medical _ 
ancillaries, and hospital officers. This federated superannuation scheme 
for nurses, working like the F.S.S.U. through insurance companies, gives — 
ir employment, _ 
without forfeiting anything that they have earned for old age. It accepts _ 
transfer of benefits earned by other schemes. When the National 
Health Act was passed, people wondered whether this Nurses” Super- 
annuation Scheme would go on. Today it is stronger than 8 with 
40,000 contributors. ah. 
In addition to the general Civil Service Scheme, Pia is now a 
growing ‘number and variety of superannuation schemes in other public an 
services such as local government, school-teaching, the National Health — 
Service, the British Electricity Authority’s service, and so on. Most — 
of these differ from the Civil Service scheme in requiring contributions — oS 
from the. employees. Most, if not all of them, follow the original Civil 
Service line in providing pensions only on conditions of service up to 
‘the retiring age of sixty-five or Sixty, Or on permanent incapacity before he 
that. Most of them make provision for possible transfer to orbs pale 
service carrying accrued pension claims with them. But none 
seems to have gone nearly. as far as the reformed Civil Servic se Sch = 
of ite in ae Bombie either gees retirement without | loss 4 
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the Civil Service before one had to as proof in itself of ‘mental — ss Ea 


Becapecity. 
So I cut my loss and went on to university sogpldciee and the 
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general go beyond returning to the man who leaves voluntarily his own 
contributions with interest. They remain employers’ schemes in prin- 
ciple, in contrast both to National Insurance and the F.S.S.U. 
_ Let me return to my main-contrast, between the Civil Service on one 
side, and National Insurance and F.S.S.U. on the other. Broadly, 
the Civil Service system today, with all its reforms, is an employer’s 
idea of pension scheme, as something to tie the employee to himself, 
while the universities system rests on a better social principle. Its 
- assumption is that an employer who uses the most productive years of 
_ a man’s life, in early or middle-age, ought automatically, for each such 
year, to hand over to the employee something to make provision against 
his later years of probably diminished ability to earn, and diminished 
ability to find new jobs. The American way of putting this, in regard 
to their own social insurance scheme for pensions, is that an employer 
should make provision for the depreciation through time of his human 
instruments of production, as he makes provision for the depreciation 
of his machines. That seems to be the right social purpose of super- 
annuation. 

A pension system designed to tie a man to one particular employer, 
by giving him nothing if he leaves voluntarily before sixty-five or sixty, 
has the disadvantage, at least in the British Civil Service, that it tends 
also to tie the employer to the employee, and give the latter a job for 
life; however inefficient he may become. Legally, in Britain, any Civil 
“Servant can be dismissed without appeal at a moment’s notice. Practi- 
cally, he has a permanency. The Superannuation Act of 1949 has tried 
to reform this also. It contains an interesting clause providing for the 
-compulsory retirement of persons aged fifty or over. If the Minister 
of a Department certifies that the retirement of a Civil Servant above 
‘fifty is desirable in the interests of efficiency, he may be got rid of and be 
-granted immediately the pension and lump sum for which his service 


after fifty or in recognition of approved employment. They do not in. 
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- qualifies him. But apart a the fact that this applies only to people 


over fifty (and inefficiency has been known to occur before that age, 
even in the Civil Service), in practice ‘this particular clause has been 
used very little. Yet from time to time cases occur of Civil Servants 
behaving so that they would certainly have lost their jobs in. ordinary 
employment. They do not lose them now. ; : 

The state is coming to do more and more things analogous to the 

«tasks of private and semi-private business. It is natural to ask .whether 
the tenure of employees of the state ought not, in one way or another, 
to be brought more into line with-the tenure in business, whether every 
Civil Servant should continue to be sure of a job for life. This is a 
question which certainly deserves to be asked today. I hope the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service that is now at work will consider it, 
and find the right answer. I am not at all sure myself what the answer 
ought to be. While everyone else in the country is making a claim 
to more and more security, it would look odd for the state to diminish 
the security of its own. employees. 

My own inclination is to attach mcre/importance to another line of 
attack for maintaining the efficiency of our public service in its dealing 
with the citizens. I believe that junior Ministers could and should be 
used more and more toyexamine complaints and to bring parliamentary 
and public criticism home to the Civil Service. This also is a matter 
which I hope the Royal Commission on Civil Service will consider. 
But it takes us some way from pensions. On that the main conclusion 
seems to me clear: that if Civil Servants are to do more and more 
jobs like those outside the Service, it would be an advantage if their 
pension system made it .easy instead of difficult for them to change 
their jobs and go outside the Civil Service or be told to go if that 
seemed necessary. If more and more of us are going to be Civil 
Servants, let Civil Servants become more and more like the people they 
serve.—Third Programme 


ae Britain’s Experiment in Africa 


By WILLIAM CLARK 


N November 16 the Governor of Uganda was stoned by the 

crowd as he drove through the streets of Kampala. Yet para- 

doxically the Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, before he was 

shouted down, had been trying to announce revolutionary 

new proposals for Uganda which would transform the Colonial 
Government into something approaching self-government by Africans. 
‘Beneath this vio- 

lence and confusion, 
what is happening: in 
Uganda and what re- 
lation does it all bear 

to the events in Kenya 
—next door — where 

the Mau Mau are 

‘ -gtill terrorising large 
areas, though things 

are getting better? 
Unfortunately, it is 
/_- mever easy or simple 
to understand African 
affairs and so it. is 
often left to the expert ~ 

‘or to the. crank; yet 

_ what is happening in 
Africa is of the great- 

- est possible interest to 
___us in this country be- 
cause it is there that 
we are experiment- 
ing with the problem 
of what we can do | 
‘for underdeveloped “ 


mations. Britain’s g; G r of Uganda, dri through an angry crowd after the meeting in Kampala : 
4 cl considered Be og een British Governmen Faas decision about the future of the deposed Kabaka paired. There were 


a world power largely rests on the success of those experiments. 
But to get back to-Kampala, where the hot, dusty streets were filled 
with Africans shouting ‘ Bring back our Kabaka! ’ What is it that has 
caused so much trouble in a place which was considered our model 
African territory? The answer is the same answer that must be given 
all over Africa, and indeed all over the Middle East and much of Asia: 
the explosive force 
is nationalism, The 
trouble in Uganda 
came to a head just a 
year ago. Sir Andrew 
Cohen was engaged in 
trying to bring the 
governmental system 
of Uganda up to date, 
and proposed to ex- 
tend the powers of 
the Legislative Coun- 
cil. There seems to me 
no doubt that this was 
intended genuinely for 
the good of the people 
of Uganda, but it 
aroused that suspicion 
of British motives 
which is one of the 
greatest obstacles to 
progress in Africa. 
What did the Afri- 
cans suspect? First of 
all, they feared that 
their local indepen- 
dence might be im- 
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rumours at that time that there was to be a 
federation of the East African States, Tangan- 
yika, Kenya, and Uganda; indeed, the Colonial 
Secretary in London had spoken of this as a 
possibility, though it has since been denied. 
Uganda was, and is, opposed to anything that 
lumps it together with its neighbours; they are 
proud of the fact that Uganda has never be2n 
conquered, but came voluntarily into the British 
Empire and. so is technically a protectorate, not 
a colony. Above all, they do not want to be 
associated too closely with countries where there 
were a large number of white settlers. Uganda 
is determined to remain an African state, not a 
multi-racial state in which political rights are 
shared between the inhabitants of different races. 

There was another cause of suspicion which 
is easy to overlook from here; that was the 
suspicion that other states in Africa were doing 
better than Uganda in the race to full self- 
government. Africans do watch each other closely 
to see. who is doing well, and in that perhaps 
they do not differ much from Europeans. If 
Germany cuts its income tax, that does not pass 
unnoticéd in England or France. Similarly, the 
people of Uganda had noticed that in the Gold 
Coast, across the continent, there was an African Prime Minister pre- 
siding over an African Cabinet. Then, suddenly, the British Foreign 
Office granted full self-government to the Sudan, which is Uganda’s 
immediate northern neighbour. Why, asked the people of Uganda, 
should it not be granted to us? 

It was as the result of all these events that trouble arose in Buganda, 
which is the largest province of Uganda. There the Kabaka, or King, 
refused to co-operate with the Governor; He made demands for far 
greater steps towards self-government than the Governor could accept; 
and, as the Kabaka pointed out, he was supported by his people repre- 
sented in their parliament, the Great Lukiko. Sir Andrew Cohen tried 
to deal with the problem by exiling the Kabaka, Mutesa II. But he had 
failed to reckon with the obstinacy and the loyalty of the peop!e. Their 
suspicions were not allayed, they were greatly sharpened by this action; 
and co-operation between the Africans and the British Administration 
slowly ground to a halt. 

It was at this point that it became urgent to break the deadlock, and 
Sir Keith Hancock, who is an expert on colonial constitutions, was sent 
out to try to bring about a compromise. Week after week and month 
after month he negotiated with the patient, dignified, polite but obdurate 
African leaders, and now finally his proposals, agreed with the Africans, 
have been made public. I was not exaggerating when I said that they 
were revolutionary. For this new constitution in effect changes the 
administration of Uganda from a government by British officials to a 
government by responsible African Ministers. What is proposed in 
detail is that the government of ‘Uganda shall be carried on by a 
Council which is to be much like our Cabinet. On this-Council, or 
Cabinet, there will be five African members and two others, probably 
one British and one Indian—for the merchants all over East Africa 
are Indians. At the same time that this largely African Council is 


. carrying on the government of the country, the Legis'ative Council; 


which is roughly the equivalent of parliament, is also to be Africanised, 
so that there will be a considerable majority of Africans over the com- 
bined ranks of Europeans and Indians. Finally, if all these changes are 
accepted, then the Buganda province is also to be permitted to recall 
the Kabaka as a constitutional monarch of that province, to fit in to the 
new democratic system of Uganda as a whole. 

It is made clear in all the long constitutional documents that the 
Governor is still the ultimate authority. He represents the Crown, but 
he has powers more like those of Queen Elizabeth I than those of Queen 
Elizabeth II. But the hope is that he will not have to use those powers 
and that, therefore, they will wither away. This is, it seems to me, the 
proper pattern of colonialism, whereby the colonial status is made the 
preparation fer democratic self-government. There is no other way so 
speedy and so peaceable of reaching democracy. The process is not 
unlike that of learning any technique, such as how to drive a car. At 
present, though these Africans hold the wheel and all the controls, the 
Governor is sitting beside them and can put on the hand-brake or switch 


off the engine if disaster is ahead. 


Mutesa II, the Kabaka of Buganda 


' Negro Civilisations, by J. 
Viscount Soaegees: by R. J. ieee hierar zed 


depends above all on overcoming African szs- 


slowly, suspicion that we do not intend to let 
them have full self-government in the end, sus- 
picion that we are. favouring others more than 
them. So far it has got off to a bad start, because 
suspicion was so great that the Governor could 
not reach the end of his speech containing the 
proposals. 

Does: it really -matter.to us whether this 
~ scheme succeeds or not? In my cpinion it matiers 
‘tremendously. If it fails, then Uganda will be- 
come a centre of discontent and revolt as 
dangerous as that in Kenya. Two failures in 
East. Africa would mean the collapse of our 
whole system there. If it succeeds, then, within 
a few years, Uganda will really govern itself, 
British control will be at an end, but British 
influence and British participation in the de- 
velopment of the-area will remain strong. Yet 
even success will*bring its problems. An African 
state with a largely African Cabinet wi'l rouse 
jealousy amongst the Africans of Kenya and 
Tanganyika where Cabinet posts are shared be- 
tween European, Asian, and African members. 
It will arouse great hostility in Mr. Malan’s Union, where Africans aré 
totally excluded from government. But we have no alternative; we 
must go ahead because once the process of educating p2ople for self- 
government is efficiently begun it must be carried to its conclusion. 
—Home Service 


ON NOVEMBER 16 the Government announced the conditions on 
which the exiled Kabaka of Buganda may be allowed to return as a 


native ruler. The Council there, the Lukiko, will have to choose between’ 


his return and the election of a new Kabaka, but not until nine months 
after the new agreement~comes into force. When the decision was 
announced to the Lukiko some of the crowd outside the hall made so 
much noise that the Governor of Buganda, Sir Andrew Cohen, was 
unable to continue his speech. Later it was announced that the Buganda 


Government would send him a formal apology for what they described . 


s ‘behaviour that had brought a shameful disgrace to the country ’. 
MARK BARRINGTON-WARD, editor of an East African newspaper, com- 
mented in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’: 

“There is little doubt the ‘people here are tiapnaenend because the 
Kabaka may not return until the end of next year when the new 
system of Government is firmly established. They were hoping to have 
him back for his birthday last Friday. Equally there is little doubt that 
the demonstration was organised by a small group deliberately working 
upon the emotions and possibly the misunderstandings of the vast 
crowd. The Governor’s speech was relayed to the crowd as it was 
translated, but many could not have heard it easily. The day began 
gravely but calmly, with the police band playing, the Governor inspect- 
ing the Guard of Honour, an attentive reception from the Lukiko; it 
ended in tension with a few handfuls of gravel being thrown at the 
‘Governor’s car as it moved out between lines of police ’. 

* * * 
Mr. A. Paul’s A History of the Beja Tribes of the Sudan (Cambridge. 
15s.) deals with a people who have dwelt in the Eastern Sudan for more 
than 4,000 years. In a concise and learned, but always lucid, account he 


traces their fortunes under Egyptian, Roman, Arab, and Turkish domina- ~~ 
tion, describes how as partisans of the Mahdi they fought against the — 


British and. gained notoriety as the ‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzies’, and deals with 


the more recent developments in which he himself participated as. an. 
officer of the Sudan Political Service. He is particularly successful in 


showing how the Beja, nomadic pastoralists living in -small 
groups, have, despite their many foreign overlords, remained stubborn 
individualists who ‘most heartily disapprove’ of orderly government, 
and his conclusion suggests that he doubts if the new resiS in 
Sudan will induce them to become more tractable. 

* * * 


Among recent publications are: The Legal Cominionshic of. Mankind, 
Critical Analysis of the Modern Concept of World Orgs ition, 
Walter Schiffer (Oxford, 45s.); Britain and the U.S.A. in the Car 
by M. Proudfoot (Faber, 42s. 3 African Glory. The Story of Vani. 
de . Graft-Johnson Henin 21s ets 
Sys a { 


Will this scheme work out in Uganta? That 


picion—suspicion that we are handing over too 
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4 coming military contribution to western defence. For the past 
_ two yéars ‘they have been preparing for it, and the shadow 


ns a unique task—that of planning: a new army from scratch. For the past 
few weeks—in fact since the Paris. Agreements were signed—most 


_ knowledge. There is nd reason to suppose that it will not be kept with 
ee true German thoroughness and exactitude. 
pores But the efficiency of Herr Blank and his staff is beyond doubt.+‘ If 
there is a serious hitch sin the process of rearmament’, one of its 
_ members told me, ‘it will not be because we have failed to consider 
_ the problems that lie ahead. We have had more than. enough time to 
_ think about them’. These material problems are certainly striking — 
enough. Ten years after the German Wehrmacht ceased to exist, a 
ave defence ministry will have to find young officers and N.C.O.s and 
train them up from the pesas of knowing nothing about military 
matters. 


- Se 


‘Economic Prospects Set Fair’ 


__ The defence ministry, which will be created as soon as the Federal 

~ Republic is a member of Nato, will soon find itself in difficulties with 

. the Ministry of Economic Affairs. Professor Erhard is not worried about 

_ the financing or equipping of the new army, but about a labour 

panihe shortage which could be dangerous. Writing in the Frankfurter Allge- 

ry __ meine, he said that-economic prospects were set fair. Production and 

* exports were going up. He expected the gross national income to increase 

* by eight per cent. this year and he was in no way disturbed by the 

_ prospect of an 11,000,000,000-mark defence budget, in place of the 

-_7,200,000,000 marks a year which the Federal Republic has so far 
contributed to the costs of the western armies. 

- The labour position was another matter. Unemployment fell last 
~ month to 820,000, only 450,000 of them men. Half of them at least 
were either unemployable, on part-time work, or—like the thirty tailors 

of Recklinghausen in August—were drawing unemployment pay during 
a self-chosen holiday. Rearmament will take men out of valuable, 
__ especially technical, jobs. In the metal industry there are already over 
~ 12,000 vacancies, mainly for technicians, which cannot be filled. There 
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are similar gaps in the coal-mines, building trade, and merchant navy. - 


_ The creation of a new army will draw labour from all sections of the 


- national aE and necessitate comprehensive planning on a national— 


a 


~ scale. 

These material difficulties will be surmounted. In any case they are 
not the most important or most interesting problems connected with 
~ German rearmament. This army is intended to be really new. As 


y servants of a democracy and co-operating closely with western govern- 


‘ments, the planners of the shadow defence ministry aim at creating a 

= model army which will serve and ‘stabilise the state and be a guarantee 
_ against political reaction by its intended broadening of the ideal of 
German citizenship. 


What will be the attitude of the German people, and especially of 


_ Gérman youth, to this new army? ‘ We are taking nothing for granted ’, 

» ex-Major Guhr, press officer to Herr Blank, told me. ‘ One idea which 
people outside Germany must forget is that the new army is going to 

5 be hugely popular. Our German youth is just not going to rush into 
_ uniform ’, His estimate was that twenty-five per cent. of conscripts will 

serve gladly and another forty per cent. will agree an army is necessary. 
About ten per cent. will have no views on the matter, and the last 
: ty-five per cent. will definitely oppose it. ‘We expect some active 
4 resistance ’, Guhr said. ‘ It will be organised by a small but rabid group 
* ee fanatics, We are not afraid of these people but of the apathy, 

‘icism, and resentment arising out of the past’. 

—— Guhr and his colleagues have had ample time to study public re- 
; to rearmament. A fortnight ago three of them, including the 
of the net serene staff, Coust Baudissin, met £500 young 


ons. 


ES a te eg ps fare oy TERENCE PRITTIE (es Zee ate “ 
OR Ne past iste: ak aa enrdatis have beet Fae eae their 
- oe » defence ministry of Herr Theodor Blank ‘has been. engaged on’ 


Germans have been assuming that these plans will shortly be put into. 
action. The German defence time-table is now a matter of common 
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‘men in a rae close to Ticicene railway-station to a ee the subjects 


“Do the twenty-year-olds want to be soldiers? ’ They went through a — 


stormy two-hour session. "Every member of the foreign press in 
Germany should have been there ’, one of them told me. ‘ No one could 


possibly have formed the impression that German youth wants to be 


on the march again’. The officials were greeted with shouts of ‘ We 
don’t want to be’ cannon-fodder * , and ‘ We haven’t got the vote and 
“nobody asks us our views’. One young man said that rearmament was 


~ the work of the ‘ old gang’ who wanted to recapture their faded glory. - 


Another was asked by Count Baudissin: ‘ Don’t you feel threatened by 
_the Soviets?” and answered ‘ Not in the slightest’. This was a repre- 


sentative gathering, for most of them had applied for seats through their - 


schools and other organisations. None of them gave nationalist reasons 
for opposing rearmament. ~ 
University students to whom I talked about rearmament expressed 
more reflective views. ‘The old. slogan of Ohne Mich is dead’, one 
said to me. “The truth is that we have grown up since those days and 
know we must play a constructive part in European affairs. But we 
don’t want regimentation—that is why there is so little organised sport 
~ here’. This student was one of what I believe is a majority of young 
Germans who is ready to go through military service, if he must. 


‘Nobody is glad to become a soldier’, writes the Liberal students’. 


monthly newspaper. “Soldiers are a necessary evil but we have the 
citizen’s duty to defend his homeland. Our main job is to see that Blank 
and his subordinates create an army in the right spirit and not a foreign 
body in our democracy’. The writer urges careful scrutiny of officers 
and N.C.O.s, close parliamentary control of the armed forces, collabora- 
tion of all political parties. He points cut just how vital it is that the 
‘Social Democrats should not boycott the new army. The same journal 
warns against the influence of ex-soldiers’ associations which talk clap- 
trap about soldierly virtues. The virtues which must imbue the new 


army, this writer maintains, are those of the complete citizen —*‘ courage, 


honour, loyalty are not qualities which have to be learned in uniform’. 
All this is a long way removed from the old German concept of the 
-privileged soldier, who keeps to the crown of the pavement and takes 
first pick of the local sweethearts. Long, long ago are the days of that 
Captain of Koepenick who arrested a Berlin mayor and when asked for 
his authority said ‘As a Prussian officer I have absolute authority °. 
Cracker-mottoes are out of date. ‘No more cadavergehorsamkeit ’ —a 
word which can only-be translated as ‘ corpse discipline "—wrote one 
reader to the Westdeutsche Allgemeine. ‘Some orders are nonsensical. 
Think of Stalingrad and Brest’. Another writer thought that the old 
discipline had merely helped to lose two world wars. ‘It was Prussian 
military renown ’ , wrote a third, ‘ which encouraged our fool-Fuehrer to 
declare war’ All this is part of the reaction against the heel-clicking, 
goose- stepping soldier of yesterday and the regime of automatism which 
is called Kommis in north, Barras in south Germany. 
_ This reaction was evident to anyone who saw the film ‘0815 ’, based 
on the book of ex-Captain Kirst of the Wehrmacht. It depicted the 
tough and often brutal N.C.O.s who delighted in ‘putting recruits 
through it’. Cinema audiences spontaneously applauded the counter- 
actions of the bright young lance- corporal—certainly a rare bird in the 
pre-war army. This was not a serious film like ‘ All Quiet’. When I 
‘saw the revival of the latter the German audience tramped silently, 
reflectively, out of the cinema. But it does describe some things that 
happened, that no German of today wants to happen again. 


A Unique ‘Chance 

Herr Blank and his advisers know that their chance of making a new 
start in German military history is unique. These are some of the 
improvements they propose. No overdone stress on drill parades, now 
that armies have developed past the stage of advancing in step and 
shoulder to shoulder to within a few yards of the enemy. No steel heel- 
clickers now that the age of leather boot-soles which have to be 
protected has ended. No summary punishments from company 
commanders. This becomes the battalion commander’s job and even 


he must have. ees permission aE a Prey court. on which. -one civil 
judge will sit..No more extra guard duties, for it is argued that these 
‘entail the unit’s security and cannot be ‘ ‘demoted ? to the status of 4 
"punishments. The recruit of tomorrow may change into “civvies’ after — 
the day’s work is done: he may belong to a trade union, vote in 
elections, and even stand for parliament. In some ways Herr Blank is 


BNE the private soldier a sense of responsibility and citizenship. 
Don’t think’, one of his experts said to me, ‘ that we are soing: to 
eas scrap all traditions. We mean to hang on to the best of them. Pienty_ 
of what the elder. Moltke taught holds good today, We can look for. 
* inspiration to Clausewitz and Scharnhorst and—need I mention Prince 
Eugene? We can Jook, for that matter, to. Manstein for his tactical 
abilities’. One of his colleagues put it this.way: 
| night traditions is hard.and must not be misvnderstood abroad. We 
3 - cannot forget what the German soldier achieved in two world. wars. We 
are not afraid of remembering, and there is no danger of us forgetting 


what Hitler did to the army. He infiltrated it ‘with S.S. men, gave it a 


nazi salute, and used generals as political instruments. The German 
soldier must not be afraid of. looking back at the past and. learning the 
right way of. looking at the future’. Blank and his advisers are clear 
that the spectre of the old-German General Staff must not be revived— 


nor that of an army which was a state within a state, governed by a 


military caste with a soul and a system of itsown. 

The shadow .defence ministry is full. of good ideas. Can they be 
implemented? German youth has to a certain extent to be converted. 
The slate of the past has to be cleaned up. This will not be easy. 
“We must rub our eyes and wonder ° > wrote Dr. Georgi in the 
Allgemeiner Zeitungsdienstwest, ‘at the forgetfulness expected of us 
Germans when we are asked to rearm. A few years ago our German 
soldiers were treated like wolves in the European fold. They were 
“ demilitarised ” according to special rules of this millennium of the 
questionnaire. And today they are invited, but harmlessly, to don 
uniform again’. Germans, this writer thinks, forget the miserable 
pensions paid to war widows, the new burdens of defence, and even 
the prospect of being used like Uriah the Hittite to cover a strategic 
“retreat to the west. What they would not forget is that their country is 
_ divided and their enlistment on one side may perpetuate this. 

_“ Take a look at the obstacles in our way’, wrote one ex-general. 

: The rejection of soldierly ideals from the wrong motives, misunder- 

standing of the soldier’s role in a democracy, foreign mistrust of German 

strength—all these make the creation of a new spirit of service very 
hard’. Germans have told me of the poor treatment of prisoners in 
the early days after capture, of identification of the Waffen S.S. with 
crime, of the psychological problem of the war-criminals. Such problems _ 
can unbalance even the best Germans, as they did last week when 
President Heuss talked of Neurath’s ‘martyrdom’, as they do when 
members of parliament talk about ‘our comrades’ in the war crimes 
gaols. Almost all Germans would agree that the Western Powers went 
too far in assuming wrong-doings by the Wehrmacht—that is why they 
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Race Relations—VII 


if hostile to communism, are tempted to answer in the negative. 


ready to go further than even the Americans or British in PE: 1... 


“The search for the. 


_ roads for armies on the move. 


The ae | Elder Beate | : 


HE question has often been asked whether racial a national — 
discrimination exist in the Soviet Union. Many people, even 


Pe eres, ee 


men of. the new army iheill wear Ichaki Micra and | 
helmets, and will use Centurion tanks and American | ; 
They are not particularly amused by the cartoon “which appe 4 
Die Welt, showing - the modern German soldier, who ‘ is not militaristic 

but not actually a cripple, not old-fashioned and certainly not: arrogant, 
not perfectly idiotic and really almost on his guard—anyway quite a — 
considerable problem ’. They take the whole affair seriously : they have _ 
suffered from the existence of the German soldier in the’ not so distant — 
past. And the enthusiasts for rearmament are so very. few. ‘I shall join 
up’, an ex-colonel from East Prussia told me, ‘because I love and 
believe in the army life and would give up any job in the world for 
just this opportunity’. And a member of the Federal Frontier Police 
‘said: ‘ Te s back to the army for me. It happens to be 1 my profession, and — 
I like it’. There have always been enthusiasts, and one member of Herr ae. 
Blank’s staff felt impelled to explain this to me. Germans were not" i, 
militarists by nature but had been born on the anaICE. European. cross- sive 
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So the Germans today do not want shale country to become a ‘battle. 
field, and they, best of all, should know what that means. The arming — 
of twelve German divisions within Nato must not, therefore, be regarded — ee 
as something fitting and final. The Germans are not doing it for the —_— 
privilege of being able to help defend Bonn and the Federal Parliament —_ 
building. The Germans will have their word to say about material 


_ objectives—not that they will advocate any spectacular arms programme = 


to back their political needs. In the course of the next few years they 
will begin to establish a national militia, for purely defensive purposes, 
and ideas on this subject are already being worked out. They will 
probably ask for the right to increase their armed forces and they Wille 
certainly have to consider the problem of the so-called ‘ white’ age- 
groups, of men too young to serve in the war and now over twenty and — 
therefore unlikely to be called up tomorrow: 4,000,000 of these men, — 
along with another 4,000,000 war-veterans, could ‘form: the national — 
militia. The Germans are being asked to raise an army and are showing — 
signs of wanting to raise the right kind of army. But they will want = 
something in return, even if they are showin: a ogene hesitation i in’ 4 
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By WALTER KOLARZ Rabe ee ee aia oye wed 
‘ ; Py a iS raf ‘ s so a ne ie se 3 + 
EN as it exists fan: a western. ehretng a Eberly ora. a social > | 
democrat, has no place in communist philosophy. Since, for the | marxist, — a 
tolerance and — respect for the aspirations of ethnic groups are sub- 
ordinate to the interests of class struggle, a-situation may even arise 


taken for granted that the charge of discrimination cannot be made 
_ against the Soviet regime. And yet, the problem is not as simple and 
Straightforward as it might appear at first glance. National and racial 
discrimination is conceivable in terms of marxist dialectics, and it has 
also manifested itself in practice. For the orthodox marxist, neither 


_ Face nor nationality but class is the dominant category of political. 


thinking. Racial differences have a real meaning for the orthodox 
communist only in so far as they affect the development of class 

| conflicts in a given society. But the fundamental tendency of marxist 
communism to minimise racial problems does not necessarily lead to 
; tolerance in communist practice. On the contrary, an a priori racial 


Whatever one might reproach communism with, it is usually — 
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‘reactionary role, that is, a role harmful to the interests of see fepokarat 


in which a policy of paca! scrim ton. can be justified oc pobtianl iy 
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The merciless > working of marxis ‘dialectics 


regime bash ees revs an. asthe: dare is ) a. 


‘its party and its state, | ‘the U.S.S.R. From Rt fe 
group in the — eles can Preis: an ; 


to ‘poset a ‘territory of | 
AAs ry, the of the group, its language 

oe can be preserved and developed. The Soviet Constitution 
= P 


“hes for a whole network of such autonomous national territories, 
en fully, fledged Soviet Republics (in addition to the Russian 
teas Socialist Republic), sixteen autonomous republics, nine 
ous provinces, and ten national areas. There are also some. 

~ lowe fens of autonomy (such as national districts, national village 
_ soviets, national collective , eter which the constitution Mes ‘not 
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"These ficial: ‘institutions, although eg Took impressive on paper, 
* - have no absolute character but have proved in many cases to be time- 
serving « devices only. Some, like the Republic of the Volga-Germans and 
fs the Korean National District-near Vladivostok, have been abolished — 
~ because the Soviet regime -has feared that foreign countries would take. 
rs be Weeantare of their existence. Others, like the republics of the Kalmucks 
and Chechens, were disbanded because of the alleged disloyalty of some 
arg > ae. their inhabitants i in time of war. Others, for example the Shorian 
_ National District, disappeared because Russian colonists had hopelessly 
seeaptrpbeeed, their indigenous. peRuasen and made their separate 
_ Status an empty fiction. Paes 2 ¥s 
The Soviet regime, whatever. it ‘does in- “practice to the small . 
Seaisaaities of the U.S.S.R., can never, of course, abandon the principle 
es _ of equality as a propaganda slogan and theoretical constitutional pledge. 
x But, at the same time, the communist leaders seem to be conscious of 
the fact that the equality they proclaim is impossible in practice in the 
case of forces that are blatantly unequal. Indeed, what equality can 
there be between the Great Russians, a people of more than 100,000,000, 
and the ‘small tribes of the far. north, ‘or those of the Altai, which 
number only. a few, thousand, or even a few hundred. Moreover, racial © 
equality is likewise reduced to an illusion by the fact that the Russians 
are distributed in greater or lesser strength all over the Soviet Union, 
while most of the local nationalities occupy only very limited terri- 
_ tories. So the Soviet leaders have arrived, perhaps reluctantly, at the 
e conclusion that racial equality in Russia can exist, if at all, only in the 
Orwellian sense that some nationalities are more equal than others. 
_ ‘This recognition is expressed in the theory which makes inequality an 
official. Soviet virtue, the theory of the Russian ‘elder brother’. In 
-_ using the term ‘elder brother’, Soviet theoreticians have invented 
_.. nothing new. They have. only reverted to an old-fashioned imperialistic 
concept which other nations have already discarded. Formerly, the 
Chinese emperor regarded himself as an elder brother to the Burmese. 
The Dutch considered themselves as elder brothers to the Indonesians. 
Americans and Japanese _ have used the elder brother theory with . 
slightly different variations. At the beginning of the century, for 
instance, it was customary in the United States to refer to the Filipinos 
as ‘little brown brothers’ and Japan has claimed to be the ‘ eldest 
“brother ’ (chokei) of the Asian « countries since the so-called Manchurian 
incident’ in 1932. : 
It is difficult to say when this ‘ elder piother theory first emerged 
in Soviet Russia. In a mild form, the idea of the vanguard role of the 
Russians existed even in the early years ‘of Soviet power. It became 
“more pronounced in the middle of the nineteen-thirties when a vigorous 
- Russian national spirit was infused into Soviet history-writing, literature, 
xs _ and fart "D Ge exaltation of the Russian at the expense of the other 
of, " nationalities “reached its peak i in Stalin’s famous toast: ‘To the great 
Russian -people’. On May 25, 1945, at the victory banquet in the 
Kremlin, Stalin described -the Russian people as both the ‘ most out- 
standing of all the nations forming the Soviet Union’ and ‘ the leading 
_ force in the-country’. Since then, many distinguished Soviet figures 
have elaborated on this theme. The most detailed exposition of it is 
contained in the book, The Great Russian Nation, by Madame 
Pankratova, a leading Soviet historian and member of the Communist 
“hiss Committee. . 
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_ The gist of Madame Panketova’ s treatise can es summarised as 


"follows: ‘The Great Russian people has at all times made an 
un _and unselfish contribution to the economic and cultural 
ecelonivent of all nationalities which now inhabit the U.S.S.R. These 
ws «therefore: owe a debt of gratitude to the Great Russians for the help 
By n which has been extended to them both in the Tsarist past 

5 in “the Soviet present. In fact, they ought to be grateful even for 
ee Someries and annexed HY Tsarist Russia, for otherwise 
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they niche not pe come into « contact ats the « See 
the Russian people ’. It follows. ‘that anti-Russian uprisings’ whic 
place in the conquered territories in the nineteenth and early went 
centuries are ipso” facto reactionary, for their leaders ignored 

“ progressive role’ of Russian domination. Coming down to the Sovie 


‘period, it was the Russian people who formed the revolutionary van- 
guard in the difficult years in which the communist regime was — 


_ established. Later, the Russians led the industrialisation and collectivi-— ; 
sation of the country. Also, Stakhanov and, the other great record-— 


~ breakers on the labour front were Russians, During the second world — bs 4 


war the Russians were again the leaders. In the rear and at the front 
they were an example to the other nations in self-sacrifice and heroism. — 


Out of the 11,000 Soviet citizens who were awarded the title ‘ Hers ae 


of the Soviet Union’, nearly two-thirds were Russians, although the 
latter count for less than half the entire population of the U.S.S.R. 
In this way, Madame OER fills out the concept of the ‘elder 
brother’. — 

After Stalin’s death thts ebacept was supplemented by the ideology — 
of Russian-Ukrainian brotherhood. It meant that out of all the peoples 
of the Soviet Union the Ukrainians were to enjoy a privileged status. 
From younger brothers they were promoted almost to twin brothers. 

But with regard to the peoples of Soviet Asia, nothing has changed, 
and it is not difficult to see that the elder brother theory-as applied-in 
practice must lead to discriminatory measures. It implies that the 
younger brothers have special obligations towards the elder brother, 
and that the elder brother enjoys special privileges in every part of 
the Soviet Union. Any criticism of Russian colonisation in non-Russian 
areas, for instance, is considered by the Soviet regime not only a 
violation of ‘ proletarian internationalism ’, but also an offence against 
the unwritten laws of family affection. The same applies to cases of 
local resistance against symbolic Russification, as it is applied in the 
Asian republics of-the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Government regards it as 
a natural right to impose Russian and international names. on streets, 
institutions, and even on whole cities of central Asia, however unpopular 
this might be with the local people. . 

Take, for instance, Frunze, the capital of Kirghivig: The town itself 
was deprived of its original native name of Pishpek and given the name 
of Mikhail Frunze, the offspring of a Ukrainian-Moldavian family of 
colonists, who became a prominent figure in the Soviet Communist 
Party. The biggest public. library in the town is called after 
Chernishevsky, the Russian materialist thinker, and the Agricultural 
Institute after the Russian academician, Skryabin. The park in the 
centre of the town bears the name of the Soviet Russian General Ivan 
Vassilevich Panfilov. The largest street is called after Dzerzhinski, the 
founder of the Cheka, and the other main streets after Kirov, Lenin, ‘ 
Stalin, and the ‘ First of May’. The names of only a very few streets 
‘and buildings betray their local colour, such as the Toktokul Street, 
which honours the memory of a Kirghiz national poet, and the ‘ Hotel 
Kirghizistan ’. Frunze is not an exceptional case. The external aspect of 
various other cities of Soviet central Asia has been similarly Russianised 

‘or internationalised. Here we are certainly up against a prima facie 
case of active discrimination, even if it is more subtle than the crude 
é ‘discrimination of the Boi bar. 


A Half Truth . 

It would, I think, be legitimate to raise the objection that it is the 
declared policy of the Soviet Government to encourage local languages 
and cultures. This is certainly true, but it is in the literal sense a half 
truth. According to communist doctrine, the blossoming of national 

- cultures—national in form, socialist in content—is to prepare a further — 
stage of development when national groups are to disappear as distinct 
cultural and linguistic entities and be fused into ‘a single common 
socialist culture with a single common language’. This is the official 
Stalinist doctrine to which the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
has been committed since its sixteenth Congress in 1930, when Stalin 
outlined in some detail the idea of ‘ one socialist world—one culture— 
one language’. Although it was never suggested that the new world 
culture and world language. would be Russian, it has been taken for 
granted that Russian culture and language would be one of their most 
important ingredients, while the smaller nationalities were never 
expected to make any major contribution towards it. So the theory 
about the world language and culture was bound to encourage those 
~inside the communist camp who doubted the wisdom of promoting 
local ranranes and culture. If the national cultures were to disappear 
(continued on page 905) 
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Happy Birthday! 


will form but one of many tributaries to the great main 
stream of good wishes that will be flowing towards him on 


that ad He will be greeted and acclaimed in Westminster Hall by — 


the Lords and Commons—a ceremony to be broadcast both in sound 
and vision; he will without doubt receive a great many presents (among 
them a box or two of cigars, who knows?); and in any utterances he 
may feel called upon to make it will be surprising if the occasion does 
not inspire him to add to the long list of Churchilliana for which he 
is so widely famed. In any case everyone hopes—indeed confidently 
expects—that he will have a very happy birthday. 

It is fairly common nowadays—perhaps it always has beensatot 
. Octogenarians to play down their age. ‘An eightieth birthday’, Mr. 
Somerset Maugham declared when he himself reached eighty some time 
back, ‘is, of course, nothing at all remarkable’. Moreover the general 
opinion seems to be that elderly people today are younger in spirit 
and in ability to carry on at their posts than their years would suggest. 


Advances in medical science have of course played a large part in 


prolonging men’s working lives. On the other hand it may also be said 


_ that the kind of deal our present-day elderly men and women have had 


—a period of unrest, including two world wars—would not normally 
~ make for an extended span of activity in their later years. The more 
natural tendency would be for them to feel prematurely tired and 
inclined to put their feet up. However, there is great truth in the 
‘saying that a man is as old as he feels, and on this score each one judges 
for himself. What is certain is that men of Sir Winston’s vitality act 
as a tonic for the rest of us. That he has this capacity for imparting 
something of his youthfulness, his vigour, his courage, and his faith 
to his fellow creatures has long been evident, and whatever verdict 
‘history may pronounce upon him as a politician and a statesman, what 
will never be left out of account is the inspiration of his leadership 
during those dark and anxious years of war when he sustained us all 
by the power of his spirit and his gift of speech. Whatever of good or 
ill the invention of the wireless has conferred upon mankind, its use 
_ in 1940 and the immediately succeeding years as a medium for 
enabling us and all the world to. listen to the voice of Winston 
Churchill must surely be counted on the credit side of its existence. 


On the occasion of his own sixtieth birthday the late President — 


Roosevelt declared that it was ‘fun’ to be living in the same decade 
as Winston Churchill. This is a sentiment that not only those who know 
him but also those who have never met him personally—the great 
majority—can well appreciate. And what a pleasant thing to have said 
—just as in the smallest of circles a man’s heart may be warmed 
when he hears of himself (if he ever does) that ‘it is fun to have 

so-and-so around’! The correct adjective to apply to the experience 
of having lived in an era stamped by the personality of a great man 
might be the subject of a competition. What would one say of a life 
lived in the time of Pericles? Or of Julius Caesar? Or Napoleon? 


A variety of descriptive adjectives occur to us—and if we had the . 


space we might suggest a few. But when all is said there are not so 


Many men who have made their mark-on an age and of whom it can — 


also be claimed that in the process they have promoted the very human 
quality of ‘fun ’—a word that in the context of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
aura needs no definition. Long may he continue to enjoy, as well as 
enable others to share, that sense of ‘ fun’, that joie de vivre and zest, 


which with alt his other qualities will have ‘carried him so ies 


“ext M sneam to his eightieth milestone! 


: The articles in THe LISTENER consist — 
- mainly of the scripts of broadcast talks. Yearly subscription rate (including 


EXT Tuesday Sir Winston Churchill will be ed In 
offering him our good wishes we are conscious that they. 


negotiation with Russia before Germany is rearmed. The Con 


“The Russian attack on the Paris 


/ ’ < « 


THE RUSSIAN ‘PROPOSAL for a multi-nation ( 
Bs ; aad 


every country behind the Tron Curtain. 

Mr. Molotov’s announcement of the 
the conference if the west would agree 1 
agreements. In his announcement, miade 
Mr. Molotov, reaffirmed once bce two ve 


ean would pier all east-west negotiatio ns on | urop: pa 
ticularly on Germany; and that it would force the east European states: Z 
to consider new measures to ensure their security. On the previous fae 
Moscow radio quoted the following statement by Vasilyev, Chairman of 
the Moscow Trade Union Council and Peace Committee: a 


_ If the Western Powers . . . reject the proposal for a conference to 
_ discuss the establishment of a system of collective security in Europe, — i 
and if they continue their policy of. implementing the Paris agreements, ~ oe 
the peace-loving peoples of Europe will be forced to take retaliatory 
measures in the interests of preserving peace, safeguarding security, and 
defending their countries. In other words, the creation of a narrow 
_ military group of some west European countries, whose striking force aa 
would be the revenge-seeking aggressive west-German army, cam pro- 
voke the formation sa a defensive ras ac of peace-lowng: State ee 
countries. : i 


Broadcasts from one satellite state eae aaathas followed ae Moscow. 
line and duly affirmed that in the event of the Paris agreements nae 


ratified they would, in concert with their allies and friends, take the _ : 


requisite measures to safeguard their security. Moscow and other com- 
munist broadcasts, replying to western statements that negotiation could — 
come after ratification, claimed that ratification would ‘ decisively alter — 
the situation in Europe’, that all attempts to talk to the U.S.S.R. from 
“a position of strength * had always failed and would only undermine ’ 
the existing prospects of solving outstanding European problems. Satel- — 
lite broadcasts reported the acceptance by their governments of the 
Soviet invitation to the conference on November 29. Prague radio, a 
quoting the Prime Minister, Mr. Siroky,-declared : ieee a 
It is absolutely necessary that this conference be convened at ‘the end $ 
of November. . . . No delay whatever must be allowed. os eee 
The Coeclinelowek Prime Minister, earlier in his statement, declared a, 
that the Paris agreements endangered European security, since the Z 


- 


German would regain ‘ the Wehrmacht, armed. with weapons of mass y 


destruction such as atomic weapons’. “Warsaw radio declared: ‘Adenauer — 
has been given power to manufacture atomic and bacteriological © 
weapons’. A Rumanian spokesman, over Bucharest radio, declared: 


This conference must take place; it is urged by the will of the peoples — 
who havé suffered from the actions of aggressive governments, ee 


According to Warsaw radio, the British and. other west European 
peoples strongly oppose the London and Paris agreements ’, _Accord-  - 
ing to Moscow radio, Lord Samuel was among the western politicians — 
who had called for a response to the peaceful proposals from “the east, 
The broadcast added that the world-wide ‘ peace’ movement had per- 
formed an enormous task i in the field of educating pile: apenas ag 


- 


From France, Le Monde was ‘quoted as saying : "2 a 

Many think that if the Soviet Union is today wena itself. ‘more- age 

conciliatory, it is precisely because the westerners have made up their 

_ minds to reinforce their cohesion. The conclusion to that is. that se 

would be madness to abandon a policy of firmness just when - it 
bearing fruit, = pites 


The left-wing independent Combat, however, v was among several Fren Fre maa 
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Le Figaro and the Radical-Socialist L’Aurore were “among. the Tonk 
papers which believed, on the contrary, that ratification should precede | 
negotiation. From the. ies S.A., » the thegin » paige was, pane as 
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Did You Hear That? 


BRAZILIAN SKYSCRAPERS 

SAo PAULO IN Brazit this year is celebrating. the fourth centenary of its 

foundation. KENNETH MATTHEWS, B.B.C. special correspondent, 
- discussed the city’s skyscrapers in ‘ The Eye-Witness ’. 

‘From my bedroom window ’, he said, ‘I can see about a dozen of 
them. They go up twenty floors or so. Some are unfinished. They are 
corseted in scaffolding, and at night a red light burns at the top, high 
up, like the planet Mars, among the constellations. 

* The architects who are building this fantastic new city say that Sao 
Paulo has a special problem: you cannot 

_ get down to bedrock for your foundations. - 
The best you can hope for is to build on 
gravel or clay, and the famous case of the 
_leaning skyscraper underlined the dangers. 
This. was a twenty-four-storey insurance 
building which, in 1941, suddenly leaned 
two feet out over the street. The cause 
was water leaking away into somebody 
else’s excavations. The ground had to be 
frozen stiff at a depth of sixty feet to stop 
the movement. And then, two years later, 
the whole building was lifted by ten 
enormous jacks on to new foundations. 
The architect went grey with worry; the | 
costs were increased by half, but the 
building still stands and stands straight. 
Since that time the foundations of Sido 
Paulo skyscrapers have generally been 
sunk into chambers of compressed air to 
prevent any movement of water. 

©The Brazilians have their own schools 
‘of architecture, and a foreign architect 
could not nowadays practise in Brazil. 
They claim to have evolved their own 
technique for their skyscrapers—a_ re- 
inforced concrete which is lighter than 
others and is poured round a different type of skeleton. They do not 
use the ultra-modern materials much—the metals and glass, which are 
too costly to import or produce. Some of them believe that glass is 
unsuited to the Brazilian climate. One of the oldest-established 
architects told me: “I, too, fell under the influence of modern ideas, 
and I built a glass-walled terrace for my own home. But in the summer 
the only use it could be put to was drying nappies and ripening fruit, 
and since my babies have grown up I have replaced the glass with 
ordinary walls again” ’. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER UP TO DATE 

On Midway Island in the Pacific the United States Air Force is 
having trouble with a plague of albatrosses, or gooney birds, as 
the air crews rather less poetically call them. CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, 
B.B.C. Washington correspondent, spoke about it in ‘Radio News- 
reel’. ‘The trouble began’, he said, ‘during the war when the Air 
Force developed Midway Island in the Pacific as a base. The albatrosses 
had recognised the island’s value as a mid-ocean base long before. For 
centuries they had returned to Midway for courtship and nesting, after 
their long flights over the waves. They seem to have decided to ignore 
the human intrusion as far as possible, and they just carry on their 
private affairs as before. 

‘The pilots and maintenance crews stationed at Midway got much 
entertainment out of it. Gliding through the air on his twelve-foot wing 
spread, the albatross has a dignity which earned him his resounding 
Latin title of diomedea exulans. But his waddling gait ashore, the 
grunts and squawks with which he greets the object of his affections, 
and the clumsy dance with which he woos her, have earned him the 
less aristocratic aliases of “ gooney bird ” and “ mollymawk ”. And the 

_ female albatross’ habit of depositing her single, large, chalky white egg 

_ just anywhere on the bare ground also seemed a bit improvident. G.I.s 
were sometimes told off to “Remove the eggs from the runways and 

_ place them in the rough ”. 

___ =‘ Now it is reported that the entertainment value of the gooney birds 
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has worn thin, and their nuisance value has increased. They loaf about 
the airfield in an insolent manner, and their familiarity with aircraft 
has become contempt. They perch on incoming aircraft before they 
stop moving, and they stay there until after the take off. Occasionally 
they crash into windscreens or propellers. And now jet ’planes are 
using the Midway Island base, and someone has thought of the 
appalling possibility of a gooney bird being sucked into the air intake: 
itis believed that this would make the aircraft explode. 

“So the Air Force has decided that the albatrosses, gooney birds, 


Skyscrapers of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


or mollymawks must go from Midway. The problem is to bring this 
decision home to the birds themselves. Half the island is a federal 
wild-life refuge; they cannot be shot. In any case, the experiences of 
the Ancient Mariner would indicate that this was inadvisable. American 
naturalists have suggested that the Air Force try transplanting the colony 
by means of an airlift to other remote Pacific islands; but, at the same 
time, the naturalists admit this would be what they call “a splendid 
test of the albatross’ homing instinct ”. 

‘ The first measure to be tried by the Air Force will be to destroy 
all eggs laid in the air-strip area. This treatment alienated sooty terns 
from an Atlantic Island where the Air Force had the same problem 
during the war. If egg destruction has no effect on the gooney birds, 
there are plans to use electric currents to shock them away from the 
runways. “God save thee, ancient Air Force man, from the scenes 
that plague thee thus; why look’st thou so? With voltage low, I 
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shocked the albatross ” ’. 


WHEN IS A PIE NOT A PIE? 

‘I expect’, said Dora TayLor in ‘The Northcountryman’, ‘most 
people have been told the origin of the saying ‘ apple-pie order’: how 
a certain thrifty Yorkshire. housewife baked seven apple pies every 
Saturday and put them in the larder, one to be eaten on each day of 
the week. Possibly it was in revolt at this monotonous diet that some- 
one thought of eating cheese with his “ afters ”. Which, eventually, was 
responsible for another charming Yorkshire saying: “ Apple pie without - 


cheese is like a kiss without a squeeze”. In Yorkshire they eat cheese 


with fruit cake, and good it is. And in Lancashire at “ high tea” they 
eat cheese with jam. My favourite jam to eat with cheese is apricot, 
but other kinds will do. 

‘When I removed from Yorkshire to Lancashire the blow was con- 
siderably softened by the discovery of fig pie. Now this, when properly 
made from well-soaked figs with plenty of sugar, between pastry of 
the right thickness and richness, takes some beating. ‘l'reacle tart—also 
called treacle pie, though it has no top—is a good runner-up, nicely 
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flavoured with lemon, and with just the correct amount of bread- 
crumbs, so as not to be too sticky. We all know jam tarts, like the 
Queen of Hearts made, or great dinner-plate-sized ones, but in Lanca- 
shire I found they improve on this by making a jam pie, with pastry 
top and bottom. This totally confounds those who maintain that a tart 
is that which is baked in a shallow dish or plate. Qthers say a tart 
is that which has no pastry top. 

‘But a custard pie is well thought of in Lancashire, and possibly 
elsewhere, too. This has no pastry top, but I have never heard it called 
a custard tart. Anyway, with a good sprinkling of nutmeg, and the 
right number of eggs, who cares about its name. A meat pie can have 
pastry above and below, or merely pastry above, but it is never, to my 
knowledge, called a meat tart. 

‘ Variations on the meat-pie theme are endless. The potato pie (which, 
as everyone knows, contains meat) takes pride of place in Lancashire. 
It occupies a similar position to that of Yorkshire pudding in Yorkshire: 
a potato pie of beef steak and neck of mutton, onions and plenty of 
potatoes; a well-browned Yorkshire pudding, light and beautifully 
risen, with rich gravy. I have heard of people who put oysters in a 
potato pie. Others have been known to add black puddings. They should 
not be encouraged. A 
Lancashire potato pie 
can stand alone, without 
any trimmings. My own 
special plea is that it 
shall be made in a brown 
dish; it always tastes 
better that way. 

‘But to return to the 
pie versus the tart. Fur- 
ther complications arise 
when we are told that a 
Bakewell tart is really a 
Bakewell pudding, and 
that certain types of pies 
or tarts are in Cumber- 
land called “cakes ”—a 
“plate cake” being, 
apparently, what in Lan- 
cashire we should call a 
fruit tart (or pie). There 
are also pasties and turn- 
overs and meat cakes. 
And, of course, the ex- 
ception to prove the rule, in Scotland a “ dove tart ”—our own pigeon 
pie, no doubt. 

Never call a tart a pie 

When its open to the sky. 
Can we say custard tart? Perhaps some do. But does it matter? A pie 
by any other name tastes just as good ’. 


APPROACHING THE WELSH THREE THOUSANDS 
“The Holyhead Road (A5) in its 300-mile course to the Irish Sea’, 
said TREVOR DAviD in a Midland Home Service talk, ‘ passes right 
through the middle of the fourteen peaks which make up the Welsh 
Three Thousands, The circuit of these fourteen summits is a popular 
marathon among climbers and a strenuous test involving a walking 
distance of twenty-five miles and total ascents amounting to 9,000 feet. 
Nor is this all, for the mountains are divided into three groups by 
two valleys, the Nant Ffrancon Pass and the Llanberis Pass. At each 
of these divisions there is a drop of 2,000 feet, so that from the Snowdon 
Group to the Glyder Group and from here to the Carnedd Group, the 
climber has the additional handicap of a 4,000-feet descent in his 
passage along the three groups. E 

“As you pass along AS you will get the first glimpse of the Three 
Thousands near the village of Cerrig-y-Druidion. The ground here is 
peaty moorland with the Berwyn Range to the south and the feeling 
of mountains ahead. As you approach Bettws-y-Coed you. cross the 
Conway, a river that looms large in Welsh history. Soon after leaving 
Capel Curig a scene of majestic grandeur unfolds before you. To the 
south is Tryfan, towering above the road in almost perfect symmetry. 
To the north the Carnedds descend into the valley in a series of ridges, 
precipices, and shoulders. 

* The north ridge of Tryfan is one of my favourite scrambles. Along 
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The Snowdon range from Capel Curig 
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the east face of this mountain, running at a fairly easy angle, you will 
see the Heather Terrace from which begins the most. difficult rock 
climb on the peak. Tradition says that Tryfan was the burial place of. 
Bedivere and Ogwen the lake into which he threw the sword Excalibur. 


. . } 
‘ The large mountain mass we are now in has been called the Conway — 


Barrier, although the Welsh still call it Eryri, or ‘ The abode of eagles’. 
From the east of Llandudno across the Conway Estuary, it is a sight 
which was familiar indeed to many an English army before the conquest 
of Wales. The mountain barrier is striking and complete, rising as it 
does from the river to the clouds. Snowdon is not visible, but you see 
quite clearly Carnedd Llewelyn, the next highest in the group. To me 
this view is deeply thrilling—beautiful in itself and expressive of the 
history and legends of Wales ’. F 


A SUCCESSFUL SCOTTISH NOVELIST 100 YEARS AGO 
Susan Ferrier, the Scottish novelist, died 100 years ago. Her great- 
nephew, JAMES IRVINE, spoke about her in a Third Programme talk. 
“She was’, he said, ‘the last of that literary coterie, which adorned - 
Edinburgh in its golden age, of Scott and Henry Mackenzie, Jeffrey, 
Lockhart, and Wilson. 
Scott thought of her as 
“ his sister shadow ”’, the ° 
most worthy of all his 
contemporaries to gather. 
in “the large harvest of 


regarded herself only as” 
an amateur, and was 
contented to write but 
three novels, Marriage, 
published in 1818, 
Inheritance in 1824, and 
Destiny in 1831. 

‘Her father (“Old 
Rugged and Tough”, 


him) was a Writer to the 
Signet in Edinburgh, 
and later Principal Clerk 
of Session, but he was 
on terms of friendship 
with all the literary 
figures of the day. 


E. W. Tattersall 


Susan’s first novel, Marriage, was concocted with the Duke of Argyll’s 


niece, Charlotte Clavering, partly as a joke and partly as a schoolgirl - 
romance. Eventually, ten years later, it was published. The other two 
novels, Inheritance (the best of the three), and Destiny, followed at 
spaces of six and seven years. They were written in the intervals of 
looking after her ageing father, and “of writing to my sisters three, 
sewing my seam, improving my mind, making tea, playing whist, and. 
numberless other duties ”. 

‘ All three novels have the same faults and virtues. Their plots are 
commonplace, their heroines and heroes insipid, and they are all too 
full of sententious digressions (fortunately easily skipped), which show 


the conflict that was Susan Ferrier’s own, between her sense of fun — 


and her sense of responsibility and moral purpose. So much for the 
faults, but their virtues are many and lie in their satirical sketches of © 
character, in her delight in depicting the affectations of the would-be. 
genteel, and in their abundant detail of life among the old-fashioned 
lairds of small means and homely minds in late eighteenth-century 
Scotland. They give a picture as nowhere else of what “ Christopher. 
North ” called “the ultimate breaking down and debasement of High- 


land character, the age of lucre-banished clans, of chieftains -dwindled — 


into imitation squires, and of chiefs content to barter away the recollec- 
tion of a thousand years for a few gaudy seasons of Almacks and | 
Crockfords, the euthanasia of the kilted alderman, and~-steamboat. 
pibrochs ”. a7" , 


‘Most of her characters can be identified: they. were drawn with a = 


witty combination of humour and sarcasm from Susan Ferrier’s own 


women novelists, the portraiture was too exact and S 
too small’. ~<A 4 gs ce : ny mas 
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SMe aE TEN AUA SS Gr 3 ‘The: first of two talks by 7, B. PRIE STLEY SN 3 A * 
Sir ae woe Be om ¥j Whe ; ee 
HAVE called us anarchists because we distrust. and dislike the offering it precious civic liberties that our forefathers had to fight for. Bare 

| power systems, the immense machinery of authority, believing that And war itself encourages us to do this, trapping us in a vicious circle. ~ 
- men would do better to rely on mutual help and voluntary associa-_ ‘The state demands more power in- order to fight a war, then 2 circle “a 
_ _HI tions. I have called us the gentle anarchists because we have no. from that war more powerful than ever, and the shadow of the next __ 
2 ~ desire to use violence and have no intention of throwing bombs. We conflict darkens the horizon. .So, hating war, we find ourselves for ever ee 
2 a are not members of an “organised group, but simply a number of on the edge of it. This is the great and terrible irony of our time. 4 
a outs who are beginning to think along certain lines. I do not propose 2 : a 
to mention names, though I could, because here I can give you only a ; at: ! Vee 
- drift of thought without all the reservations I would have to make if Meaningless Words rae 
~ mames were mentioned. I do not ask you to agree with us. All that I I agree that the situation is complicated by the fact that our world — ¥ 
do ask is that you try to give some unprejudiced consideration to our _ includes completely totalitarian states in which the people have little Mj 
<¥ views. If you ‘do, and discover truths we have missed, then so much chance to learn what is happening elsewhere, and no hope of imme- oe 
- the better. We are not competing for a prize, you and my friends and ‘diately controlling their-governments. Such states are usually dominated - 
om (. ese 1 ape merely: want to help one another i in a difficult situation, by. men suffering badly from the occupational disease of professional 
es OE ie si pole! intriguers,; and men of this sort naturally plunge with 
Rass ea ae ee oe Boy _. enthusiasm into the international struggle for power. But then the game 

War and ‘Obeying Order a psi is there for them to play. And the harder it is Seal the less difference y 
There can be no doubt whatever that we are all in a difficult situation. there is between the sides. The final conflict could be between two 

ey do we end one war than we have to begin thinking about totalitarian systems, each using words like ‘ freedom’ and ‘ democracy” ors 

and preparing for the next war, which promises to be more horrible in their propaganda without knowing what they meant. Many of our Ed 


still. Nobody wants war. We all want peace. Yet our lives now are Joudest denouncers of communism, especially in America, do not really 
dominated by the idea of war; we are all lovers of peace so heavily dislike what is essentially wrong with it. They would be happy them- 
_ loaded with weapons that we can hardly move. It is as if some evil selves with more and more power and a vast gang of secret police at» 
~ enchantment were at work on us. We are like men who hope they are their command. You cannot defeat totalitarianism in this fashion. It 
moving south towards the sunshine and yet always find themselves must win, anyhow. The more the authority of our own states is increased, 
- further and further north, the ice thickening around them, the darkness the Jess control we have over our own lives, the closer we approach to 
_ lasting longer and longer. ‘What i is the matter with us? Some people will the systems we are asked to detest. > ae 
say that the world dooms itself to. war because man is still aggressive at It is often said—and many Americans feel this strongly—that the ; 
__ heart, still the most ferocious and bloodthirsty of earth’s creatures. I west loses the propaganda war because it has no effective short reply to 
_ think he is; nevertheless the argument is hopelessly out of date. Modern the challenge of communism. But it could have one. It should rest its 
wars, fought between total populations, actually offer. little outlet for case on the essential Rights of Man. Upholding these Rights, the west 
_men’s aggressive impulses. A pugnacious man, wanting to let rip, would becomes the challenger. If communism flatly denies them, it begins to 
find more satisfaction in starting a brawl in the nearest saloon bar. It is jose the argument. If—and this is more likely—it pretends to uphold 
in fact, not the modern man’s. pugnacity but his docility that lands him them too, taking a chance on keeping its hundreds of millions ignorant 
into war. He obeys orders. e of what is being said and done, it still begins to lose, because these 
These orders are given him by the state. It is states and not people people are not on the back of the moon ariti the thickness and strength 
who make total war. But we shall be told that states represent people. of iron curtains can be exaggerated, so if the outside world were so 
But do they? Not in their war-making capacity; for we have already different, it does not follow these hundreds of millions would know 
agreed that people in general want peace, In no country have the pothing about it. These people are not very different from ourselves, 
people in general ever demanded atomic warfare, biological and chemical and they may be heartily sick of being bullied by party bosses. It may 
__warfare, and all the other horrors; their opinion has never been asked. be freedom they want, not an exchange of masters, one power system 
_ It is governments and not ‘people that have created these nightmares. for another. 
- But do states. want war? Possibly not. But they are not against war in 
_ the complete_sense in which their ordinary citizens are against it. After _ 
all, the state is a war-making organisation, which has to come to terms An Intolerable Situation 
‘with other war-making organisations. The state is in the power-and- = The trouble about power systems is that they are generally controlled 
force business. You cannot ask the modern state not to think in terms by men who have themselves a deep-seated desire for power that can 
_ of power, to abandon the use of force, any more than you can reasonably _ never be satisfied, unlike an appetite for food, drink, women, luxurious 
ask a tiger to turn vegetarian. And the state is not only a war-planning _ living. Much of the ideological warfare of our time is merely an elaborate 
but also a war-risking organisation. It has departments that auto- cover for a naked struggle for power. This explains why our age is so 
matically pursue policies that must inevitably lead to a clash with noisy with propaganda, why all the instruments of persuasion and deceit 
similar departments belonging to other powers. If most of these policies are so elaborate and strong. Ordinary men and women have to be 
* succeeded, the gain from them would not compensate the state for the persuaded that they do not want something that in fact they do want, 
_ money it has spent protecting itself. But the machine has been set in namely, to live their own lives in a sensible and satisfying fashion: and 
_ motion and it goes on and on, even though a clash and a collision that they do want what in fact they do not want, namely, to sacrifice 
may mean ruin. It is as if several giant tractors, all driven by very nearly all that makes life worth living to the drives of some power 
= Most sighted but obstinate men, were plunging about in one small field. - system. They have to be convinced that the tolerable is intolerable, and 
The conferences discussing peaceful settlements are still ringed round by that the intolerable is tolerable. For example, let us assume there are 
experts busily engaged in the old struggle for power, like a fire brigade two Chinese who have forgotten the ancient wisdom of their race. Mr. 
; Surrounded by fellows spraying petrol. Mao controls the mainland, a vast territory, but declares that it is 
‘Now we can understand why we do not get what we want, why intolerable that Mr. Chiang should still control the neighbouring island. 
___ we always seem to be moving in the wrong direction. The state is Mr. Chiang, who may be considered fortunate in having his island, 
ot the war-making instrument, the machine that automatically creates declares that it is intolerable that Mr. Mao should have the main- 
Bogs situations. If everywhere in the world we were busy weaken- land. But what is really intolerable in this situation is that these 
ing: this instrument, cutting down the machine, then we could be moving two might easily set the world on fire, possibly condemning millions, 
ae away from war. But in fact we are always elaborating the instrument, who would not care if both of them dropped dead tomorrow, to 
Eapeemmetbening th the loa giving pe state more and more power, misery, terror, and agony. 
* + 
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In view of ee Sfditondrgera? many reuse and wel 
persons urge us to demand a world government, which would fr 
for ever from the fear of war. Certainly such a government is to be 
preferred to world ruin. But it is possible to take too hopeful a view 
gi ee of it. Even that acute thinker, Bertrand Russell, could write recently: 


be Then, at last, mankind will be free from the terror of scientific Pout sant ay attempt by dl the world LAZE 
ae annihilation. Human life will be filled with a new hope and a new in his own way would be seen as an act 
joy; and men will enter upon a Period of happiness and well-being Individuality could be the gravest treason. Loo 
ie to which, in the past and in the present, there has been nothing this vast towering bastion of | world authority, its 


comparable. Fae? ~ bureaucrats would see them as vague swarming 
Brave words, and we gentle sagen wish we abut believe them. But regulated and if necessary to be ruthlessly 
_we feel such optimism has a most insecure base. Earlier, Bertrand every private thought, suppressing every individual st 
Russell-had declared that his world government should be concerned Saeed oF science a Hight, ee to ‘have ae 
only with what is necessary for the preservation of peace, not interfering 
with the internal affairs of nations. But this is a dream government, 
created in the wide and friendly spaces of a philosopher’s mind, not 
something that is born in the suffocating atmosphere of power, not the 
supreme authority that must override all other authorities, not the goal 
of every man who is consumed by ambition. : power wilt, not serve ¢ people, se we ‘must pean cut ene end # : 
_ Certainly such a world government could banish the eat of war; necessary, destroy its instruments. And, as I shall try Mae: in my wee 
but the peace it kept might soon be the peace of death. To be effective next talk, we nave. not much time. —Home Service ; SAE 
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- Discoveries about the Old Testament 


Gore The first of ‘two sane on the Dead Sea Serolls by H. H. ROWLEY Bee 


VER since the first pbc of some ancient scrnifs in a cave — others who are comeemed with the. various sides. s: this enterprise have 
at Qumran by Bedouin in 1947 there has been keen and wide- their ordinary duties -demanding their attention. Fortunately, a few 
spread interest in the finds, and many hundreds of books and younger scholars have been found to go out for a period to work on the © 
articles have been written about them. Of the manuscripts then fragments, under the direction of the older and more experienced — 
found three have been published in full, and one has not yet been scholars. But this requires money, and little money is forthcoming. 
unrolled. Three others have been published in part only, but the com- It is not, therefore, surprising that a few, hard-pressed scholars are not 3 
plete publication of these three is expected shortly. The manuscripts able rapidly to complete the work on so much material. ig : 
published in full are a complete manuscript of the book of Isaiah, a Only a brief and incomplete account of that material can qhestaaeeee s 
commentary on the first two chapters of the book of Habakkuk, and a be given here. From the neighbourhood of Qumran several caves have 
work which has been called the Manual of Discipline of the sect which yielded texts since the first finds. Much of the material was found first 
_ once owned the scrolls. The manuscripts only partially published are an by the Bedouin, and not a little has got into the hands of dealers from _ 
_ incomplete manuscript of the book of Isaiah, a collection of hymns, whom it has had to be bought to be collected together with the frag- 
< _ and a work which has beefi named The War of the Sons of Light. ments found by the archaeologists who have gone in the wake of the — 


¥ against the Sons of Darkness. The cave which contained the manu- Bedouin. Much is still in the hands of the dealers, and the Jordan 
scripts was excavated by archaeologists, and it yielded fragments of a Government, which from its slender resources in a single year spent | 
_large number of other texts, representing many books of the Bible as £15 ,000 in buying these precious finds, is unable to complete the task. ae 

well as non-biblical texts. These fragments have. been prepared for There: is, therefore, great danger that pieces may be’ sold to tourists and a 
publication, and will soon be available. > _ be dispersed and lost, without even being properly studied. To prevent 


All of this has been known for some years now. It is also widely this the Jordan Government has consented to allow collections of the #: 
known that the archaeologists excavated an ancient ruined monastery fragments to be bought by suitable institutions, provided they are ee 
near the cave, and in 1952 announced that they had found buried there bought through official channels and carefully examined before leaving Ey 
a jar precisely like the jars in which the manuscripts had been found the country. McGill University promptly sent $15,000 to be used for x 

_ in the cave, together with a number of coins which dated from the this purpose, and Manchester University, helped by a private gift from 
first century of our era. The jar linked the monastery securely with a public-spirited citizen, sent £2,000. The Vatican Library in Rome has- 
the manuscripts and the coins offered important evidence for dating. also made a purchase: _ But much more is still required, and time he 
Since then, further discoveries have come thick and fast, and one of pressing, and since it is important that the materials should be kept — 
the scholars engaged in dealing with them observed in a letter to me ~ together i in as large units as possible, large sums from a few beepers 055 
that there is enough material to occupy scholars for fifty years. Little are more to be desired than small sums from many. oe: 
of it has yet been published, however, and much of it is only frag- The richest of the yields from the Qumran caves is stiid to be from hug? | 
mentary. Before it can be published, it is important that it should all ‘Gist which is numbered 4. While no long texts, comparable with 
be carefully examined, in order to bring together fragments of the same major manuscripts from the first cave, were found here, fragments 
manuscript, and if possible arrange them correctly in reference to one perhaps 100 different manuscripts have been recovered mongs 
another. This is a slow and exacting task, which is sometimes compared at Jeast sixty” biblical manuscripts are represente 
with the work of putting together a jig-saw puzzle. In fact it is much almost every book in the Old Testament. Unfort 
harder than this, since here the pieces of many jig-saw rif ped are are represented by small fragments only. Even t 
mixed together, and, since none of them is complete, ‘success piecing value and importance, both _palaeographically an 
them together can at best be partial. variations: from the Hebrew text which has come do 

It is easy to be impatient for the publication of all the material, and © Massoretes may be of real significance. Sometimes these varia 

___ _I must confess to an eagerness which is not easily distinguishable from- found to agree with the 

impatience. Yet it must be remembered that the men in charge of the _ Septuagint, though sometimes they disagree with both ip 

_ work and the finds cannot devote their whole time to this. Father de Hebrew and | pains When the Isaiah manuscript fi 

___-Vaux is in charge of the great Dominican Ecole Biblique, which must was firs st ‘age ed, its agreements with the Massoretic te 

make heavy demands on his time; clearly he cannot spend all his time © ; anes, and it was chimed. that 

in excavating and in working on the texts brought to light. All of the — abili 4 the ag 


the 1947 finds, a connec- 


seem unlikely. 


~~ monastery have found 
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ments from Cave 4 ‘with the Septuagint are being emphasised, and 


~ claims of support for the reliability of the Septuagint are being made. 


Here great caution is to be desired, and the avoidance of the drawing of 
large conclusions on one side or the other from partial evidence. We 
need. to examine the material as a whole, and to study the affinities 
and. peculiarities of the whole before we can say with confidence the 
type of biblical text- which was used by the Qumran community. 
In addition to biblical fragments, Cave 4 has yielded fragments of 
several commentaries, like~the Habakkuk Commentary of Cave 1, 
fragments of other manuscripts of the Manual of Discipline, with some 
variations fromthe already published text, fragments of the book of 
Tobit in Hebrew and Aramaic, fragments of various apocalyptic works, 
including the book of Fubilees, and works related to the Testament of 
Levi and the book of Enoch, another War Scroll, and some more hymns. 
In addition’some fragments of the Zadokite Work have been found. 
Early in the present century Schechter published some fragments of this 
Zadokite Work, which had been found in the Cairo Genizah. Soon 


_ after the discovery of the 1947 finds it was recognised that the newly 


recovered texts had many links with the Zadokite Work, and it was 
generally believed, that the Zadokite Work and the Scrolls came from 
the same sect, even though the Zadokite Work was found in a different 
country, and in fragments which came from the tenth and eleventh or 
twelfth centuries of our era. That belief is now confirmed by the latest 
finds. It may be added that fragments of a lost column which preceded 
the beginning of Schechter’s text have now been recovered. 

Valuable finds from some of the other Qumran caves must here 
go unmentioned for lack of time. They include biblical and non- 
biblical fragments, and also two texts inscribed on copper, which was 
then rolled up. So far it has proved impossible to unroll these without 


_ destroying the writing, and therefore only the first few lines, which 


can be read without unrolling, have been studied. The scientists who 
are dealing with these Scrolls think it may be possible to cut them 
inte strips, so that they can be turned inside out and read; but this 
has. not yet been done. It is thought that these Scrolls, before they were 


‘rolled up, may have been fixed to the wall of the monastery. If so,- 


they may well contain a text of some importance. Together they run 
to a length of about seven feet. 

We may now return to the monastery itself, which has been further 
excavated, though still not completely. I have said that in the excava- 
tions first made known in 1952 some coins were found. These were 
eleven in number. In subsequent excavations this number has been 
increased to about 250, the earliest dating from the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, who reigned in the first part of the first century B.c. A large 
room, which appears to have been the scriptorium of the monastery, 
has been uncovered, and it is likely that it was in this room that many 
of the manuscripts which were deposited in the caves were written. 
Some cisterns or baths 
have been found, and 
these may have been used’ 
for the ritual washings or 
baptisms of the sect. A 
large number of. graves 
are in the neighbourhood 
of the. monastery, and 
some of these have been 
opened. In almost all of 
these the bodies were laid 
from north to south. This 
unustial alignment is one 
of the many features 
which have caused the 
sect to be associated with © 
the Essenes. Already, on 
the basis of passages in’ 


tion with the Essenes had ~ 
been proposed; and since 
the Essenes are known to 
have had settlements in 
the neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea, this does not 


‘The excavators of. the 


"Fragments of the Dead Sea Scrolls laid out for sorting in the Palestine Museum 
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far, it has been found impos- ~* 

sible to  unroll without 

destroying the writing: the 
scale shows centimetres 
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that after its first destruction the monastery was in part rebuilt and 
occupied, but apparently not by members of the same community. 
The reconstructed rooms were smaller than the’ original rooms, and 
appear to have been occupied by some of the Jewish insurgents in the 
time of Bar Cochba’s rebellion in A.D. 132-135. Some ten coins dating 
from the period of that revolt have been found here. When it was 
announced after the first excavation that eleven coins had been: found, 
the latest of which came from the period of the Jewish War of A.D. 
66-70, and the destruction of the monastery was dated by the archaeolo- 
gists at the time of that war, I urged that we could not be sure that 
the latest coin was freshly minted, and that so few coins could hardly 
be the entire monetary wealth of the community, and that therefore 
the destruction of the monastery might have taken place later than 
the war of A.D. 66-70, and might with more probability be placed in the 
time of Bar Cochba’s revolt. The fuller evidence now available would 
seem to rule this out. The fact that the later edifice has evidence con- 
necting it with the time of Bar Cochba’s revolt would seem to imply 
that the earlier edifice was destroyed before that time, and the fact that 
a- much larger number of coins has now been found, all fitting in 
with this view, has madé¢ it much more probable, and virtually certain. 

All of He materials found in the various Qumran caves are connected 
with the settlement in 
the monastery before the 
earlier of these two de- 
_Structions. All of the texts 
are either Biblical or re- 
lated texts, together with 
apocalyptic texts and 
texts bearing the marks 
of the sect itself. From 
two other localities not 
far away, however, further 
discoveries of texts have 
been made. Once more it 
was the Bedouin who first 
made the discoveries, but 
archaeologists have visited 
the sites and searched the 
areas and made further 
discoveries. The first of 
these sites is the Wadi 
Murabba‘at, some eight 
miles south of Qumran. 
Here a number of impor- 
tant finds were made, 
which appear to be un- 
related to the Qumran 
finds, but some of which 
are definitely connected 
with the period of Bar 


. 


j 


is linked. 

‘There are some aed written fe Sinw Bar’ Cochba® nisnsele His’ 
name is here given as Ben Koseba. Messianic hopes were placed in 
_ him, and that-was why he was called by his followers Bar Cochba—Son 
of the Star; while he was called by others Bar Kozeba—Son of the 
Lie. If his real name was Ben Koseba, it is easy to see how this 
punning corruption arose. Professor Zeitlin has vigorously challenged — 
the authenticity of these letters, and has pointed out that the epistolary — 
_ Style is unlike that of any known Jewish documents until a much later — 
age. It begins ‘From Simon’, whereas the normal form, which we © 
find in Aramaic letters in the book of Ezra, in the fifth century 
Aramaic papyri from Elephantine, and also in St. Paul’s letters in the 
New Testament, begins with the name of the sender, without ‘ From ’. 
Only this year, however, Professor Driver has published some Aramaic 
official letters from Egypt, which come frem the fifth century B.c., 

which also begin with ‘From’, like the Ben Koseba letters. 
epistolary style which is. known to have been ‘used in Aramaic so 

early as the fifth century B.c. cannot, therefore, be regarded as im- 
possible as early as the second century A.D. 

Alongside these letters from Murabba‘at there were also some ‘Greek 
and Aramaic documents, some of which were dated, and which are to © 
be assigned to the second century a.D. A few Biblical texts are repre-_ 
sented, and palaeographically these appear to be later than the Qumran. 
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_ texts, and probably of the second century A.D, There are also a number 
of material objects, including bronze spear-heads and iron arrow-points, — aa ae 


which come from the Roman age, and about twenty coins, dating from © 
the reign of Nero to the Jewish revolt of Bar Cochba. In addition there ~ 
is a Jewish phylactery. A phylactery is a small scroll, containing passages — 
of Scripture, worn during prayer. Some phylacteries have also come. 
from Qumran, but these, unlike the Murraba‘at phylactery and later 
Jewish phylacteries, contain the Decalogue. 

‘The Murabba‘at caves contain evidences of occupation at other 
periods besides that of Bar Cochba, however. There are remains which ° 
go back to the fourth millennium B.c., and some from the eiphieeaitt = 
_or seventeenth century B.c. Some pottery remains from the eighth and — 
seventh centuries B.C. have also been recovered, together with a papyrus _ 
palimpsest, which is believed to date from about the same time. On_ 

_ the other hand, there are some finds which are to be dated later than the — 
time of Bar Cochba. There are one or two documents which are 
dated in the latter half of the second century A.D., and some Arab- 
remains of a yet later date. While’ ‘the Murabba‘ at finds cover a. 


long period, it is to be emphasised that none of them appears to be 
connected with the sect of the Qumran scrolls. No texts showing the 


casaers interests of that sect have been found here. 
hy Hmgateut: of. ube der. 3 . : 

The “other locality from which finds ea come is Khirbet Mird, 

- about halfway between Qumran and the Murabba‘at caves. Here, once 

- more, the Bedouin made the first discoveries, but were followed by a 

Belgian expedition under the lead of Canon de Langhe, of Louvain. 


From this locality some Old Testament fragments, and also-a number 
of New Testament fragments in Greek, have come, together with some _ 
non-biblical fragments in Greek, amongst*which a fragment of Euri- — 


_ pides has been identified. These are dated between the fifth and the 
eighth centuries of our era. Some texts in Syriac and Arabic also - 
survive in fragments. 


One further lot of texts found by the Bedouin at an ‘sake site - ae 92 


remains to be mentioned. This includes some biblical fragments and 


another phylactery, together with fragments of a Greek version of — 
the Minor Prophets, which differs from the Septuagint version, and - 
which is believed to be of great importance. There is also a letter — 
addressed to Simon Ben Koseba and two Aramaic marriage contracts 
tana Waring yee off, when: ied pun out each mie 
Early in this century it was believed that no ancient biblical manu- 
scripts could be expected to turn up in Palestine. The discovery of _ 
so much within a few years has, therefore, come as a great and welcome 
surprise. If all of the manuscripts were still intact we should have — 
an amazing library, of immeasurable significance to scholars and Bible ~~ 
students. But for centuries it has been slowly disintegrating, while — 
the world has been ignorant of it. A few manuscripts have survived in — 
__, substantial part, owing to the fact that they appear to have been in ee 
sealed and unbroken jars. The rest are in fragments, sometimes consist- — 


of his time. 


_ ing of. but a few words, and sometimes containing a whole: column. 


2 Even these sapneie muy be of considerable importance, when exam- 


"different. scholars, though fee are 


_ they have been discussed in innum 
- the world, and in a number of books and bene. 


Ga Apes difficult Te ‘is true. “that sinc? of it 
_ designed only to -mediate to a wider public” some, peor: 


me aspects of the significance of thie texts, or of theie ‘relatio 


with their significance for the textual study of the Old Testament 


es _ in,the dark draught of air, the unknown man 


~ How. deaiportant; they 


8 
to be of considerable importance. 


3's ‘published a small book on the Scrolls, i in which I 
bibliography of the literature about them which had = int 
pene i the sere rg two yea more than 35¢ 00k 


rT gs 
contribution to the study of the Scrolls, but, like the pr 


known texts, or to the discussion of the issues that have ; 
scholars from the moment when the discoveries first came to light. = = 
The Battle of the Scrolls is not yet. over; but the heat! is less fierce, 
and the area of battle is becoming more circumscribed. Of that battle — 
I shall say something i in the second talk, but I shall deal more particu- — a 


- larly with some aspects of the significance of the finds, and especially 


‘aud for the ty: a the’ background of Secor —Third phi bes at? 


Washing a Dead. Maw 


_ They had got used. to him. But when: . ae ae : ? a zs + e 
_the kitchen lamp was brought, -restlessly burning ae 


f - ik 


‘was Re vospan. . They wae his neck, : . en a 


ee as they had no knowledge er his fence — oa Fe Tg 
they. pieced another one together with their lies ; 
while they kept washing all the time. The one. oes 
began to. cough and left the sponge; A ae os 42 


heavy wale vinegar, upon his face. The others: So Nea oe 

- woman also paused,andfrom the hard 

_ brush the drops fell, knocking, while a ea 

_ his horrible contorted hand desired to provi: so ee 
7.5 soa ‘the house: _he was no longer thirsty: oS Aa eee 


i Acad be did prove. < if erabarisaied ee et D oe Sh tee ee 
and with a hurried cough, they hastened - eee ee 
_to recommence their work, their crooked sbadova > a 

- writhing and twisting in the silent pattern - p< teresa 


5 ~ . on papered walls, as if inside a net, . _ Leber 
_ till those who washed had done. © _ ar ae kat ay Oe ee 
Night was relentless in the window-frame Se a i 
_™ . that had no curtain. One without a name a i - 7 Pia 


lay clean and naked there, decreeing laws. AS Sens i 
"Translated by RurH Srems from the German of R M. Rr 
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‘It will be first up the gangboard of de light, 5 FS "2 : 
_ Heading the rush at every morning landing;. ES EP a 


‘And at the platform’s end it will be standing © Ente Sues 


At night your. dceatas wilt wear ite sonata segs rae 
~ And the whole day your thoughts when they | rare 
~ Will run back to its arms as children home. — 
Its claws will ae ‘you like a ‘lover’ ‘Ss smile. 


% ‘ 
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+o Nos anise » will hide i $< plain: sreveryone: : 
ae ee 


_ Servant, but a . Civil Servant only in his spare time. 
And. -yet it is not that our statesmen were not writing men. Mr. 


de: palolstone. wrote on Homer and on Church and State; Disraeli wrote 


novels; Lord Rosebery wrote ‘biographies; Mr. Balfour discoursed on 


- Philosophic. Doubt and The Foundations of Belief; and in. our own 

ey we are accustomed to having a Prime Minister who, whether in the - 

guise of biography or of autobiography, writes first-rate books on. 
& - history. But even Sir Winston Churchill, with all his range and power as 
a writer, has not written a book on the constitution. It was only indeed - 
_recent years, with the publication in.1947 of Mr. L. S. Amery’s_ 
2 houghts on the Constitution, that a statesman of the first rank had - 
thought it worth while to comment on the system of government, which. 
he had known from the inside. And now this year in Mr. Herbert 


aE. 


-Morrison’s_ Government and Parliament* we have the first full-dress 


survey. ‘of the working of the constitution from the inside by one who . 


has been. for poapy years, at the centre oF events. 


- 
ae >, 


a 
- Comparison with Disracli : 
~ In all that I have said so far I do not “forget that Discasl wrote a 
~ book on the constitution. His Vindication of the English Constitution 
was a powerful tract but it was published in 1835, two- years before 
‘he was elected to the House of Commons, and many years before 
he could claim to know anything about the subject from the inside. 
_Mr.: Morrison’s ‘book resembles Disraeli’s in one or two respects. 
lke. too, is a work of the imagination, but whereas in Disraeli’s book the 
_ imagination of the fiction writer was applied to English constitutional 
_ history, in Mr. Morrison’s book the imagination of the political 
artist brings to life what in the hands of most writers is dead and dull 
~ —the theory and working of our political institutions. And above all, 


_ Mr. Morrison’s book is, like Disraeli’s, a vindication of the English 


~ Constitution; but it is a vindication based not only upon tradition and 
faith but also and mainly upon experience. = ‘ 


Mr. Morrison’s book is a front bencher’s book. This is not surprising ne 


_ for, in the twenty years and more that Mr. Morrison has spent as 
a member of the House of Commons, only about a year was passed, 
_ in the parliament of 1923-24, as a back bencher. For the rest of his 
time, since he returned to. the House in 1929 and then served as 
' Minister of Transport in Mr. MacDonald’s Government from 1929- 


i - 1931, he has been, whether i in office or out, a front bencher. But a 
front bencher’s book about the British Constitution. is really most. 


_ appropriate, for if there is one thing more certain than another in 
these matters, | it is that the British Constitution is a front bencher’s 
constitution, I mean by that ‘that our system of government works on 

_ assumption that our ‘political parties will follow their leaders. and we 
think that there is something wrong if they do not or cannot. We 

_ think that if they cannot follow their leaders, if there are conflicting 
voices on the front benches or contradicting voices from the back 
Dy benches, it is time a party changed its leaders and chose others which 
_ it could follow. In the same way we think that the normal and proper 
_ thing to happen in the House of Commons is for the government to 


win. If they are defeated or if they are in a constant state of hesitation - 


antes ‘retreat, we think it is time they went out and.made room for a 
_- government which could win. We regard government defeats as an 
abnormal state of. affairs and the sooner it is remedied, we think, 
_ the sooner we can get back to normal. We expect the government front 
_ bench to be in control of the House. 

I know that from time to time people talk as if they did not believe 

_ this, They speak of “Cabinet dictatorship ’, 

2 “mere nahi machines’, of ‘ front bench. domination ’, 


and they 


= 


a ‘iti SC nitiintion in 1 the Gacecah ‘century was written 
not by Been but by a journalist and banker, Walter Bagehot.. 
_ And if you wanted. to study. the subjezt further you could look at the - 
* works of a novelist, Anthony Trollope, who, it is true, was also a Civil 


of members of parliament. 
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- profess to believe that a few defeats now and then are just what a 


government needs. And yet when it happens, when front benches lose 
control or are divided against themselves, they cry out about lack of 
leadership, that a government’s business is to govern, that the government 
does not know its own mind. And when a government occasionally allows — 
a free vote on a matter of i importance, they criticise it for lacking courage 
to take a line of its own. No, it seems to me, that whatever we may say, _ 


- we proceed, most of us, on the assumption that parties should follow - 


their leaders, that the front bench, in office or in opposition, should be 
able to control its back benchers so that, in the result, we may have not 
only responsible government but also responsible opposition. And if we 
need any proof that this is our attitude, need we go further than ask 
ourselves what we think of the system of government in France? We 
may call it many things, but it is not a front bencher’s constitution.. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not saying that we believe in 
Cabinet or front-bench dictatorship. Leaders are not the same thing as 
dictators. We believe that the leaders of our parties must be elected by 
the free choice of their followers and we believe that it is the leaders’ 
business to see to it that their followers can follow them. And here 
Mr. Morrison’s book contains probably its most valuable contribution 
to our understanding of our front benchers’ constitution. Not only was 
it his job in Mr. Attlee’s Government from 1945 to see to it that the 
followers followed, but the art or technique of leadership in the party 
and the House of Commons is one of which he is an acknowledged 
master, and of which, it seems to me, he has a really profound under- - 
standing. His two chapters on this subject—chapter six entitled ‘How | 
Government and Parliament live together or die’, and chapter seven, 
‘ Party Organisation i in Parliament —are among the best things in the 
book. . 

‘Governments have to govern’, says Mr. Morrison, and he is com- 
pletely clear in his mind that ‘ it is not possible to inform or consult the — 
party meeting in advance of decisions, as some of the Labour back 
benchers urged, particularly in the early days’ of the Labour Govern- ~ 


. ment of 1945. ‘It would be unconstitutional ’, he writes: 


injurious to good government, and likely to lead to ill-thought-out 
decisions being foisted upon the government to admit the right of 
the party to instruct Ministers or to receive premature details in 
advance of Cabinet decisions. The quality and coherence of government 
would deteriorate and great delays and confusion would arise. It 
just would not work. A government placed in that position would not 
Jast very long either with the House of Commons or with the electorate. » 


The Independence of Governments . 

This is emphatic language. In case any of you may be inclined to 
‘think that, emphatic as the language is, it states no more than an obvious 
and universally accepted attitude, let me say that Cabinet government 
in many other countries is not conducted in this way and that in the 
British Commonwealth itself Labour governments in particular do not 
claim or are not awarded this degree of independent action which 
Mr. Morrison considers essential. In Australia, for example, a Labour 
Prime Minister is presented by his party with his front bench and he 
may then allocate the portfolios. The government’s actions are closely 
controlled by the party-meeting. That is back bench, if not, indeed, back 
room, government. 

It is remarkably interesting therefore to find Mr. Morrison asserting 
so firmly that the government, though responsible to parliament, has 
a degree of independence from it. It reminded me of a passage in 
Mr. Amery’s Thoughts on the Constitution where he writes: 

A British government is not merely responsible to those who have 
appointed it or keep it in office in the sense in which an agent is 
responsible to his principal. It is an independent body which on taking 
office assumes the responsibility of leading and directing Parliament 
and the nation in accordance with its own judgment and convictions. 


I thought it interesting that Labour and Conservative leaders agree on 
this principle of the British Constitution as based, in Mr. Amery’s 
words again: . 
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‘Asking for Trouble’ . 
- But favide asserted this principle emphatically, Mr. Morrison asserts 


on a continuous pivley ic or  Reahiene a in Patiement 
. Crown, that is the Government, as the directing and energising elemen 


and the representatives of the Nation whose assent and acquiescence 


are essential and are only to be secured by free discussion. 


It seems;to me interesting to realise that the constitution in this eee 


as a front benchers’ constitution, is regarded as a fit instrument of 
"government by parties so different in history and structure and aims as 
the Conservative and Labour parties. Their reasons for thinking this 


may differ. Mr. Amery is thinking a good deal about tradition and 


authority; Mr. Morrison is concerned with leadership and efficiency. 
But their agreement is remarkable. And I should guess that Mr. Aneurin 
- Bevan would probably adopt a similar view of the proper relation” of 
front and back benchers. ; J ae 


1 


with equal emphasis that it by no means follows that the government is, 
or should be, isolated from its back benchers: 


A Cabinet that proceeded to ride rough-shod over the feelings and 


wishes of its supporters, relying on the Whips to enforce its will, 
would be asking for trouble; and it would not be long before it got it. — 
It must be ready to take a firm line on essential matters of public 
interest, but a government cannot hold its- malority together unless it 
takes trouble to do so. 


And then he tells us how he took trouble himself in the parliament of 
1945. He had already, he felt, seen how not to do it in the minority 
Labour Governments of 1924 and 1929-31. His own view about these 
Governments was that ‘although there were elements among the back- _ 
benchers who were fractious, difficult, and needlessly troublesome, the 
fault rested as much if not more with the government ’. ‘ Relations 
degenerated into a state of almost settled and accepted non-co-opera- 
tion’. So in 1945 Mr. Morrison devised his small liaison committee 
which, he says at once, ‘would not attempt to lead: the party’ but 
whose ‘ principal duty would be to arrange for Ministers to attend the 
party meeting itself * so that they could explain their policies and deal 
with any criticisms or dissatisfaction. This liaison committee consisted 
of a back bench chairman and vice-chairman, elected by the Parlia-— 


“mentary Party, together with the Leader of the House of Commons, - 


and the Chief Whip, and, in order to give it a non-ministerial ag Es 
a Labour peer who was not a Minister. 

Mr. Morrison assures us that the system gored well and we can 
“believe him. It is certain, however, that its success depended very 


largely on the skill of the Leader of the House, Mr. Morrison himself, 
and his colleague the Chief Whip. Mr. Morrison’s discussion of the 
Whips’ work is full of interest. Almost for the first time ina book on | 


British government, No. 12 Downing Street—where the Whips have 
an office—is shown in its working connection with No. 10 and No. 11, 
and its true significance in relation to them is effectively demonstrated. 


It is not too much to say that unless we understand No. 12 Downing — 


Street, we shall misunderstand No. 10. : ‘ 

Indeed, from what Mr. Morrison writes, it sounds as if the Labour 
pay Whips, in the years from 1945 to 1951, were the kindliest of 
men. ‘It is a widespread belief ’, he says, 


ee the Whips have no other duty than to bully and coerce Members — 


against their will into voting in the party lobby and speaking in 
accordance with the ‘ party line’. This is an inaccurate and incomplete 
picture of the functions of the Whips. It is persuasion rather than 
bullying that is the rule; it is reasoning with a recalcitrant Member 
rather than coercion that is the general practice: The good Whip seeks 
to avoid a situation in which the troubled or troublesome Member is 
driven to choose between forced, humiliating conformity and flagrant 
revolt which may raise all the difficult problems of official ange 
action. 


But he is bbiaee to add: hia : Veto Ri 
There are extreme cases from time to time wie may BIS and 
indeed necessitate, straight speaking, but peaceful persuasion, ge 


reasoning, and argument based on the need for keeping the. party — 
together, are far more normal and effective. 


As an innocent outsider I confess I believe all this and indeed it strikes 
me as true and almost inevitable. The only time when I felt my 
credulity a little strained by Mr. Morrison’s account of how good- — 
natured everybody was to everybody else came when J _tead the 
sentence ; 


I would myself ‘see troubled—or uBR NE P:s. af necessary. 
- Such interviews were normally pleasant and helpful. 


immortality in the Pasuotes of text bo 
Whether he will value that sort of 
is, of course, the ‘sort of immortalit ! 
_statesmen usually conceive of fame in oth 
or not, however, Mr. Morrison’s book is 
‘itself and its authority will be invoked 
years to come. Sometimes he tells us ‘interesting ; and si 
things which no one has mentioned before. Right at th 
describes how, beforé-a Cabinet meeting, Minist 
way of No. 10 Downing Street and talk informa 
or public opinion, or trouble in parliament. Th 
the Prime Minister or the Secretary to the Cabinet \ 
invite Ministers to enter the Cabinet room and to assem 
‘Jong> table covered with green baize. I do not know wi 
thought, but I had always imagined. that when Ministers arrived ‘for 


a Cabinet meeting, they went straight in to the Cabinet room and sat 


down at the table. This waiting in the hallway is somehow significant. — 
Not only does it have a value, as Mr. Morrison - says, as a period of — 


social intercourse which is conducive to tolerance and good temper 


round the Cabinet table, but it illustrates the Prime Minister’s position 


in what seems to me a revealing way—his pre-eminence, his detach- 


ment, and at the same time, in a homely sort of way, the fact that he 


is their host as well as their leader. They meet in his house. And it is 


in this hallway also that Ministers not in the Cabinet wait until sum-— 
moned within to deal with the items with which they are concerned. 
‘That wait in the hallway must often have political consequences, while 
the waiting Minister’s confidence in his case declines or his indignation — 
at being kept waiting rises. It helps me to understand how much is 
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“involved for a gee tae his Ministry—in being in the abies 7s 


or outside it. 

Again, had you thought it likely that a good deal of anaes wend? 
go on in Cabinet meetings? There is, of. course, a great reluctance © 
_in committee work in Britain to carry an issue to a vote. And we find 
that the Cabinet is no exception. Conclusions have to be reached, but, 
says Mr. Morrison, - 


this is not done by voting, .for ae ‘oldies up of. Ponadt or the calling 
of ‘Aye’ and ‘No’ would not only be regarded as a breach of Cabinet 

_ decorum but would also be felt to symbolise and demonstrate, nakedly 
- and unashamedly, a lack of Cabinet unity and solidarity which is 
_ always deprecated. In most cases the Prime Minister is able, with the 
assent of the Cabinet, to state that the general view would appear to 
- be so and so, and. that is duly recorded in the * Conclusions ’ as the 


‘2 


_ decision reached. But there are occasions when it is necessary to | ‘col- — te 


lect the voices’, that is to say, to go round the table and get the views 
of Ministers for and against the propesition under consideration. 
Somebody is carefully noting the numbers each way and at the end 
the Prime Minister will declare the predominant view, avoiding the 
figures if he can. This, of course, is very near formal voting, but we 
protect tradition by somewhat regretfully eoleranes the voices and 


; sotuens them as informally as we can. ae a see” a an 


Crees : : ; Dos eee 


How ‘Perniancnt Heads of Deparinentes Are ‘Appointed _ 
‘These may seem small points, and perhaps — they are. But 

ae is not a small matter is the method by which the 
heads of government departments are appointed, an 
_ Mr. Morrison gives information-which I myself | 
before and which appears to bear the mark of a 
two pages on this subject are as important and re 
in yes book. I wish I teat Eve fg in fics ‘The 


the retiring head of the. evans concerned. 
when the Permanent Secretary of the T1 
manent Secretary of the department 
succession that the matter is then 
_and- theres er, ae submission is 


Preisury in “this: ‘procedure is appar 
as age fice stile : aca Siar 
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the Prime Minister, will-be unable to accept the recommendation and 


that difficulty may arise’. But, he adds, ‘I gather that this is a rare 
contingency ’. * eis 

It is not only because of the things he tells us that we did not know 
. already that Mr. Morrison’s book should be regarded as a constitu- 
tional document. Of equal importance to the historian of the 
constitution is his record of things which, in a general way, we know 
already. Even when he says things which other people have said it is 
significant, for it means that someone who has seen the constitution 
from the inside and worked it continuously for over ten years in office 
maintains these views. Thus his defence of constitutional monarchy and 
_ his rejection of the idea of the elective president, though it is based 
upon no new arguments, is a significant fact in the history of the 
constitution. So also his chapter on the House of Lords, though not 
startling or revolutionary, is a valuable lesson to the student of the 
British Constitution on the way in which reform and adaptation and 
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adjustment are usually preferred to more drastic steps—an attitude 
which, on this particular question, was exhibited both by Conservative 
leaders in the Lords and the Labour leaders in the Commons. 

The English Constitution which Disraeli vindicated does not exist 
now, if indeed it ever did exist. And we may assume that the British 
Constitution which Mr. Morrison vindicates will not continue un- 
changed for ever. Yet with all its changes it has proved to be what the 
doctors call ‘a robust constitution ’. You remember that in Our Mutual 
Friend Mr. Podsnap said to the French gentleman: ‘ We Englishmen 
are very proud of our Constitution, sir. It was bestowed upon us by 
Providence. No other country is so favoured ‘as this country’. Some 
people may doubt whether this is true. Others may think that, even 
if it is true, Englishmen should not say it. Mr. Morrison, an English- 
man if ever there was one, does not go quite as far as Mr. Podsnap. 
But he goes quite a long way. And may I, an Australian, say that I 
go along with him?—Third Programme - 


Fish Farming: a Way to Increase Food Supplies 


By C. F. HICKLING 


OFTEN notice ‘that people seem surprised when I 
“mention fish farming, as if the idea strikes them as 

a novelty. But I can assure you that fish farming is 

of respectable antiquity, and for generations has been 

an important source of fish for food. During the Middle 
Ages, the cultivation of fish was widely practised in Europe, 
including England and Wales and southern Scotland. Fish- 
ponds, or stewponds,. or stews, were a regular feature both 
of the great estates and of the lesser manors. In these ponds, 
fish were bred and reared, or kept alive in store, for use as 
and when needed. We may recall the Franklin, in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, that great lover of good living, who had 

Many a bream and many a luce in stewe. 


The remains of these fish-ponds may stilf be seen in many, 
or perhaps in most, of the old ruins. But in this country, 
fish farming, which had probably never been really import- 
ant, died out some time in the nineteenth century, when a 
number of factors combined to bring fresh sea fish to a 
wider range of people than ever had access to pond-reared 
fish. The new macadamised roads, and then the railways, 
speeded up transport; the use of ice, at first natural ice 
imported from Norway, assisted preservation; and, finally, 
the rise of the great trawling fleets, operating over an 


Trout nursery at Stockbridge, ~Hampshire: ‘the 
main business of most trout farms is to produce 
fish for stocking rivers and lakes for sport’ 


ever-widening area, produced and distributed 
fish on a scale adequate for our. needs. Nor is 
it likely that fish farming will ever occupy an 
important place in British husbandry. It is true 
we do have many trout farms in, this country, 
and these produce fish for the table; but 
this is a luxury trade, and in any case the 
main business of most trout farms is to pro- 
duce fish for stocking rivers and lakes for 
sport. This*is valuable work; but such farms 
cannot be said to make any serious contribu- 
tion to our food resources. 

In central Europe it is a different matter. In 
lands remote from abundant supplies of sea 
fish, such as southern and eastern Germany, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia, fish farming is im- 
‘portant. Carp, and to a lesser extent trout, are 
the fish chiefly produced. Only a short time 
ago, I was shown over the great fish-farming 
research station at Wielenbach, in Bavaria. 
This station has been established for nearly 


qn 


= cuter, 

‘In temperate cae the onset of winter sets . an etl Limit to 
the growth of fish, which are creatures whose bodies take on the 
temperature of the water they live in. In winter they take little food, 
and, in fact, there may be little natural food available for them. In the 
tropics, conditions are much more favourable, for there is no winter, — 


in the sense that the water temperature falls to the ‘point where the 
growth of the fish ceases. There is some seasonal change in the 


temperature, but the variation is usually ‘small and the. temperature — 


always high. So there is little or no check to the growth of the fish; 
and, provided there is sufficient food, remarkable crops of fish can be 
obtained i in tropical fish-ponds. 

My concern is with the fisheries of the British colonial territories, 


_ and as most of them are within the tropics, fish farming is a matter 


of importance to us. But I do not wish to give an impression that fish 
farming is our only concern, or even our chief concern. There are 
great actual or potential fisheries in the seas, lakes, rivers, and swamps; 


and the development of these natural fisheries, to improve the diet 


and increase the prosperity of the indigenous peoples, is an important. 
aspect of economic policy which is being successfully pursued. The — 
point is, fish farming can supplement these natural fisheries to a 


valuable degree, especially as fish reared in ponds are under control, 
and can be harvested easily and when required. In contrast, natural - 
fisheries are subject to all the uncertainties and vagaries of luck and © 


weather: in fact, fish farming bears the same relation to fishing as 
stock raising does to hunting. 

But, though the high temperatures of the tropics favour fish farming; 
the rainfall may be an adverse factor. For example, there may be a 
long dry season, when the streams cease to flow, and there may be 
years of drought when the rains fail altogether. Fishponds, of course, 


depend on perennial water supplies. On the other hand, there may be ~ 


rains so violent that heavy flooding occurs, in which fish-ponds may be 
submerged or even swept away. Then again, the soil must hold 
water, since losses of water by soaking into the soil have to be 
replaced, and aggravate the problem of water supplies. 


Rotation of Fish and Rice 

I think I have said enough to show that there are serious limitations; 
yet most tropical territories have areas where fish farming is possible. 
So it is well worth while to encourage this technique, for the yield of 
fish per acre of pond frequently exceeds half a ton, and sometimes 
even exceeds a ton a year. So a territory which has a couple of 
thousand acres of fish-ponds has a valuable reserve of fish. More- 
over, fish-ponds are versatile. In the tropics, a crop of rice may be 
taken. alternately with fish, or a genuine land crop may be grown in 


the dry pond. 
Fish farming almost certainly began in China 2 ,000 or more years 


ago, and to this day the Chinese are the chief exponents of fish farming. 
In 1947 I had the chance of travelling up the West River of China and 


_ down into the Pearl River Delta, south of Canton. I remember climbing 


a small hillock, and looking across a view in which half the Jand 
was under fish-ponds. The Chinese have taken the technique with them 


in their emigrations to Malaya, Singapore, and Borneo, as well. as 


Hong Kong. But now we are starting fish farming in Africa, and in 
the West Indies, where it was previously unknown. I shall never forget — 


that visit to south China, and there is no denying the beauty that fish- 
ponds lend to the landscape. Their regular embankments, grown with | 


grass and planted with fruit trees, make, with the sparkling water, a 
pastel sketch in blues and greens. 


The principles of fish farming are easy to grasp. The ponds are made > 


of a shape and depth to get the maximum of warmth and light from 
the sun, the source of all the natural food in the ponds. The growth — 
of this natural food is increased and stimulated by the addition of 
fertilisers, which increase several-fold the quantity of plants, especially 
the small planktonic plants and algae. These may be used directly 
by the fish, or they may nourish crustacea and insects which in turn 
are food for the fish. The result-of fertilisation is usually a green and 
opaque water, because of the dense growth of minute plants; and this is 
why fish-ponds are usually shallow, say no deeper than four to five feet. 
Water deeper than that would be unproductive, since all sunlight would 
have been used up by the cloud of minute plants nearer the surface. 
The fertilisers used in fish-ponds are the same as those used on land. 


_ Stable manure is commonly used when available. In Malaya there has - 


_ spleen, and fish and shrimp scrap. : 


& tou 
growth develops. ‘There is thus a 
at times the fish pay better than the pigs. 
actively. encouraged by the Fisheries Depa 
Malaya, is really a salvage of waste mat 
a avy ay for ney same erexpendt are ‘ 
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Merry-go-round Mth Silicwormees ™ 
In any case, fish-ponds are usually ee oe 
and with the raising of pigs, ducks, geese, an ke 
and especially bananas, are grown on the pond banks. 
I saw in China, the fish-ponds were associated with a 
Mulberry bushes were grown on the banks of the ponds 
land. The silkworms were fed on the mulberry leave: 
had been wound off the cocoons, the silkworms wer 
pond to feed the fish. Even the droppings of the 
returned to: the ponds. To complete the merry-go-round, t 
bottoms were scraped at intervals, and she fertile mud. used. as fertili i 
for the mulberry bushes. Seer as e 
- But mineral or artificial jenn are ae ered and are Re 
widely used. The most important are lime and superphosphate. Very. €- 
roughly, the correct dose of lime will double the yield of a fish-pond, — a . 
and lime plus superphosphate will double the yield again. Moreover, — 
fertility gradually accumulates, and the yield of fertilised ponds tends — 
- to increase as the years go by. Potash i is seldom necessary as a fish-pond ~ 
fertiliser, except in some peaty or sandy soils. The value of artificial — 
fertilisers containing nitrogen, such as sulphate ‘of ammonia or chili 


_ saltpetre, seems doubtful. Long and thorough tests show that ponds 


fertilised with only lime and superphosphate give almost, or quite, pate > 
much fish as ponds to which a nitrogenous fertiliser is also given, 
Nitrogenous fertilisers are expensive, so it is doubtful whether a fish=- 
pond owner would get any worthwhile return for an investment in them. 
The reason, almost certainly, is that many organisms in fish-ponds, ‘ 
-and especially the blue-green algae, have the power of fixing nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. If in this’ way they are able to supply the pond 
with the necessary nitrogen, the accion, of nitrogenous eee will | 
‘produce little or no benefit. , eae 
The fish, under the fish farmer’s control in a ‘pond, are teeta eel 
able, so to speak, to feed at a well-spread table, for they have not only _ 


_ the food naturally produced, but the great increase of natural food due ; 


to the fertilisation of the water. In this way, the yield of fish from a 
_ pond may be increased from 100 Ib. per acre annually, to 600 or even 
800 Ib., at a moderate cost. But the growth of fish may be increased % = 
much further by artificial feeding. Obviously the foods supplied must 
be cheap, for it takes several pounds of food to make one pound of fish. 
Such foods include rice bran, the waste from soya-bean factories, i ee 
sweepings of corn mills, and oilcakes such as copra cake, cottonseed, 

and groundnut cake. Fish soon learn to gather round when - food . 
is expected. Trout, being carnivores, cannot’ be fed on such wastes, 

but must have meat, such as slaughter-house offal, chopped liver and © aa. 


_When artificial foods are added to a pond, it is no longer accurate. 
speak of the yield of fish per acre, except as a matter of convenience. 
£5 I can say that ponds which are fertilised, and in which the fish o 
are also given artificial food, produce great weights. of fish, In 
Malaya, Palestine, and the Belgian Congo, yields of more than two ous 
of fish per acre annually have been obtained, and yields of one ton are” xe 
common practice. There are few other ways in which so great a weight — 
of flesh can be produced i in so small an area, and this i isa great economic ZA ae 

aes of fish ee : eR: ns 


Brackish-water Ponds 


ie. See fertile are 


6 fish : are - suitable for pie Sathana: The ‘common 
urse, is widely cultivated in the tropics as well as in. 
It is a genuine domesticated fish, and has been bred in capti- 
at least 2,000 years. Like other. domesticated creatures, it is 
in many different varieties. In India a wide range of near 
ives of the carp is cultivated, including species which feed on 
_. plants. There is a snag, however. Many. valuable species of fish that are 
is raised in fish-ponds will not breed in captivity, and so their young must 
— be caught in the wild for stocking in the ponds. In such cases, there 
= _ is an ancillary wade in fish fry, and many merchants specialise in this — 
trade. Among these species are-the four or five most valuable species 
of Chinese carp, the young of which are caught in great nets fixed to 
_ bamboo frameworks erected on the banks of the West River of China. 
ai believe I am one of the only Europeans who has seen. the capture of | 
these fry, which are sorted out with amazing ingenuity in numbers 
* _Tunning into scores of. millions- each season. The fry are bought by 
_~ merchants who despatch them, nowadays often by air; to Thailand, 
3 _ Formosa, the Philippines, Malaya, Borneo, and Indonesia, as well as to” 

* the various fish-farming areas of China. 


es 


_ The principal brackish-water species that are cultivated are the mitk- - 


“fish, a ering kts ae fish which grows very auey to a sir 
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anyhow, so es rae ernat was ike point of penldinen them up. Such 

an argument ran counter to the marxist dialectical ar of thinking but _ 
Sexeainly had logic on its side. 

_ While the idea of a world language and cilgire can be dismissed 

as utopian, the first step towards. achieving this aim is very real and 


topical. It consists in the formation of so-called ‘zonal languages’, — 


which at a later period will merge into the world language. This theory 
of the zonal languages was also first put forward by Stalin himself, in 


his famous essay on linguistics which was published in 1950. It must 


be obvious that Russian as the lingua franca of the Soviet Union and 
her European satellites is to become one of the most important zonal 
languages of the world.-A statement by the leading Soviet publicist, 
David Zaslavsky, was characteristic in this respect. Writing in the 
‘Moscow Literary Gazette, he stated that Russian was the language of 
socialism just as French had been the language of feudalism and 
English the language of imperialism (Literaturnaya Gazeta, January 1, 
- 1949). In other words, Russian culture and the Russian language must 
be considered as of more permanent value than the cultures of the 

smaller nationalities of the U.S.S,R.. This amounts to an eschatological 
. discrimination in favour of things Russian and to the detriment of. the 
non-Russians, and it is not even entirely eschatological, but has certain 

immediate practical effects. The Russian alphabet has been introduced 
for all Asian languages of the Soviet Union and the languages themselves 
are being increasingly Russified. The more developed of them assimilate 
enly individual Russian terms, but the more backward ones entire 
phrases. .:- 

_— It would seem that the Soviet Government has unlimited means at 
its disposal to break any resistance which the smaller nationalities 
might" put up against centralising and Russifying measures of the 

# communist regime. But despite all appearances to the contrary there 

are a number of factors which speak against the success of Soviet 
policy. In the first place, the nationalism of the non- -Russian peoples in 
the face of persecution is always. finding new forms of camouflage, 
particularly by escaping into the cultural field. Secondly, the regime 
has not been able to bring about that degree of racial intermixture 
_ which would dispose of the nationalities problem altogether. Particularly 
in the vast territory of central Asia, intermarriage between Russians 
_ and orientals is still rather rare, largely owing to Moslem influence. 


Thirdly, the ‘elder brother’ theory itself is a fallacy. It is propagated . 


7 % cae a regime that cannot really speak on behalf of the Russian people 
on behalf of the cultural values which this people has created. 
_is no doubt that the Russian ‘elder brother’ could give a great 


‘ re au ‘ 3 a The Russian Elder Brother 
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“to the perks Soviet Asia, but the communist: rulers have not. 


re in and the grey. ies Both “i ese specie 
lie ‘sea; the milfs, indeed ‘parows t to a length of three or fo 
_ the sea. There is an ancillary trade in the fry of milkfish, whic are 
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caught in hand-nets chiefly along sandy beaches. Prawns, the young © 


_ Stages of which enter the ponds with she inflowing rpabiees', are a5 * 


important part of the crop. 


fis 


h culture. There are no wild representatives of this family in Britain, 


_ but they flourish in aquaria, and may be seen at the London Zoo. From ; 


_ Africa, one species has been acclimatised in the Far East, and in the 
‘West Indies and America. These fish have most of the quate needed 


for pond fish, being hardy, easily bred, and to a large degree plant and — — 
plankton feeders. They are easy to breed because, in most species, one = 
of the parents, usually the female, incubates the eggs in her mouth, and 


in fact may continue to give them refuge i in her mouth even after ney 
have hatched out. ~~ > - 


‘Fish farming must produce, at a profit, fish of a kind and size 


Seevibie to the consumer, at a price he can afford to pay. The ponds 
must be built where soil and water are right; fertiliser and fodder must 
be cheap, and the fish farmer must have the patience and skill to look 
after his stock. Like most other techniques, fish farming can be con- 


tinually improved by research and propaganda; and this is one of the. 


things which the Colonial Office, and the devoted and hard-working 


In Africa, a group of ‘fishes called’ ie Cichiids is interesting for’ 


fishery staffs of the colonial territories, are doing.—Third Programma 


allowed him to grow to full stature. They have limited the cultural 
growth of the Great Russians through censorship and iron party ~ 


discipline. They have isolated them from the western nations. They 
have outlawed the humanism of Pushkin and the Christian universalism 


of Dostoevsky. So the Russian people is unable to play its natural part _ 


as a bridge between west and east. Its rulers pass on to Asia only 
those elements of Russian civilisation which do not conflict with 
communist doctrine. 


Thus there are really two complementary systems of oppression ‘ 


which operate in the Soviet Union: on the one hand, a distorted 
version of a Russian and Slav civilisation imposed on the unwilling 


peoples of Soviet Asia; on the other hand, the sufferings inflicted by 
a totalitarian dictatorship on the Russians themselves. It remains to ~ 


be seen how long the Soviet regime can continue a permanent war 
on two fronts. The future may well show that the ambitions of the 
Kremlin have been set too high.—European Service 


. The Word of Love 


Perhaps it found its perfect expression 

Early in life, in the fairy-tale time, 

Concerning itself with a character out of fiction, 
The sleeping princess or glittering snow queen; 
Or focused mutely and profoundly on 

A furry bear whose solitary eye was a sad button. 


Certainly, as I grew tall and gruff 

And the blood of the bear turned into straw, 
I somehow lost the habit of love. 

The leggy girls whose sharp heels tore 

My flimsy dreams with laughter crushed 
The flower at the heart of my lunar lust. 


Uncertain now, myopic with peering 
At celluloid legends and paper lies, 
The one word breaks on my disbelieving; : 
And yet, and yet, the dumb heart bears 
The syllable like a child in its stillness 
And your present absence is a mortal illness. 
VERNON SCANNELL 


3 { INCE the war we have felt comfortable about the Creates 
fr) wealth. But we have felt increasingly uncomfortable about our 


relationship with the United States. In the last four years, 
especially, we have been disturbed about what the Americans were | 


doing or might do. I think I should make my own position clear at 
the outset. I believe that in their dealings with other nations the 
American people intend good and not evil, and I believe they want 
' peace, not war. There are some who will ‘think this nonsense. I am 
sure it is not; and my conviction is based on years of negotiation and 
discussion with Americans on a great variety of topics. y 


Basic Condition of an Orderly World 

There is no shallower delusion than the idea that we could get along 

without the United States, or indeed that the United States could get 

- along without us: our interdependence is a fact. I am glad that our 

Governments since the war have accepted this fact and acted on it. 

For I also believe that close and effective co-operation between Britain 

and the United States is the basic condition of an orderly world, the 

best chance of avoiding another world war, and our hope of peace. 

I do not imagine for one moment that these convictions are peculiar 

to me. I suppose them to be not very different from what most of you 

~~ really believe. But many people in Britain have rather lost sight of 

them because in recent years they have been overlaid and obscured by 

anxieties about the United States. I hope in this lecture to persuade 

you that it would be stupid to allow these nagging fears and doubts to 

determine our attitude to the Americans. There is no doubt that close 

association with the United States is necessary to Britain. The unity 

of the Commonwealth, our economic welfare, the defence of Britain 
alike demand it. 


‘to the United States. But it is a two-way relationship. The self-interest 
of the United States is also involved. The great aim of American 

foreign policy in recent years has been to keep the free world large 
and not to let it shrink to the New Hemisphere, perhaps even to the 
North American continent. No thinking American today can be an 
isolationist—can possibly contemplate the isolation of his continental 
island from the resources and the teeming populations of the three 
continents of the Old World. For this the United States needs us. It is 
only in co-operation with Britain, the linchpin of the Commonwealth, 
the strong island athwart the approaches to western Europe, that 
American foreign policy can succeed. 

What reason commands, the heart approves. We share with the 
Americans a common language and a common heritage. Countless 
British families have their cousins in the United States. The ties of 
kinship and sentiment are real, and they powerfully reinforce the bonds 
of interest. They make it natural for us to believe that our future is 
bound up with the Americans. Yet, if action is the test of effective 
belief, some of us do not pass the test. The Americans, some feel, make 
themselves so difficult to get on with. There should be close and 
harmonious association but there are too many obstacles. It is risky to 
be too close to them. To allow one’s feelings to take charge like this 


is to fail to see things as they are. Positive and continuing co-operation — 
with the United States is the second condition of Britain maintaining - 


her position as a Great Power. We are thrown together in the same scale 
of the global balance of power. If we want to stand out of the queue, not 
to be committed by the decisions of others and dragged at the heel of 
events, we must stand out by the positive quality of our relations with 
our friends, and particularly with the United States of America. 


Four Difficulties 
As it takes two to make a quarrel, it takes two to get on well. I 
| have been talking as if the Americans made all the difficulties and this 
is not so. The Americans feel that we make a good many difficulties 
7 for them, and if I were addressing an American audience I should be 
expected to deal with them. But as I am talking to you I propose to 


= ne one “The ‘Adantic Bridge 


shea the thid of gee ae” bectnee by SIR OLIVER PRANKS 


There is no need to go on with the argument. Self-interest binds us — 
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examine a “fitdle more ere the difficulties many people | Britain — 
feel about the United States. I think there are four and I né me pee wie 
in ascending order of importance: the frictions of association in the — 
same scale of the world ‘balance, the discomforts of the passage of _ 


"power, ‘McCarthyism, and the fear that the United States + will land 


Both nations have been accustomed to stand outside the balance of 


o 
3 
a 
us in a third world war. Both countries feel the frictions of association. — = 
24 
a 


power and judge, each for itself, the moment of intervention. ‘The habit — 


of mind persists after the facts have changed. Each nation at times — &. 


resents the other’s influence in modifying policy. That the British should — 
have to make allowance for American views and the Americans for 
British feels like an undue limitation on freedom of action. == ? =a 
Occasions of irritation have been increased because since the wat 
the British and American Governments have been ahead of popular — 
feeling in recognising and accepting the changed positions of their 
countries. There is more mutual consultation over a wider range of 
matters, a more deliberate attempt to reconcile divergent views, mor 
common action than either we or the Americans have ever had etare: 
with. any nation. As a result, some Americans fear their Administration 
is too much under the influence. of the British. Some British insist that 
Britain must be detached from the American sphere of influence. Last _ 
summer a member of the American Administration thought it wise to * 
state publicly that Britain had no veto over American actions. Here | 


-we have had the complaint that Britain was falling in behind the 


United States. These frictions are really problems of adjustment, of 
getting rid of outdated habits and living in the world of Sey ‘There 
is nothing that time and effort cannot cure. 


Discomforts “ the Passage of Power 


Then there are the discomforts of the passage of power. . When Ie was _ 
a child the seat of world power was London: now it is Washington. 


We are not used to change: we do not like it. We do not like needing 


economic or defence aid. We observe the marked difference in wealth 
between us and American visitors or Air Force personnel posted to 
Britain, and it irks us. We were brought up sharp when we suddenly . 
realised that an American had been chosen as Admiral of the Atlantic. 
It is strange to us to find that all our international problems now have 
an extra dimension, an American dimension. ‘In the Middle East, in " 
south Asia, in south-east Asia it is the same: we find the Americans 
everywhere, active everywhere, promoting American policies. eer 
The facts are as stated. Our feelings have not caught up with them. 
The change has been too rapid: just as it has been too rapid for the _ 
Americans. They are not used to a position in the world they did not 


seek. Most of them are genuinely reluctant to wear the mantle of 


leadership. They long for the simple days when they did not have | 
to bother about the world’s problems but pursued their destiny in 


spring from incomplete adaptation to oar hah they: are real but noe. 
incurably grave, 3 
The third difficulty - is McCarthyism: te belongs | to . different’ at 
category. One can understand the horror with which the American prise 
people discovered that the American way of life was ‘not proof. against 
the enemy within. The discovery that American communists had been 
able to penetrate departments of the Administration: the fact that 
Americans would undertake espionage on behalf of a foreign’ ‘powers: 259 
these things came as an immense shock to American pride andablow 
to inner confidence and the sense of security. How deep the wound went es 
can be judged from the amazing career Senator McCarthy ee founded 
on its exploitation. = ye ears 
It is a tragedy that so many “Americans have remained unaware of | 
the damage done by the Senator to the reputation of the United Spaeecd 
in the world. He has made millions of people in Europe and Asia change — 
their minds about the United States’and lose confidence in the quality 
and future of American democracy. ‘He has made it easier igi thes 9 
ne Unigy and the United cor aces as mute two 2 


the seclusion of their continent. Our discomforts, like their. nostalgia, _ %: 


@ 


The 


one of the individua democra c society to those whom 


; apparent toleration by the American people, and the large» 


(avetanie:-af support he found among them have profoundly impressed. 
he and depressed pay: peel! in Britain s Hagurally erica to the United 


> States. the s 
| sh Star ‘Past. ‘its Fenth a ica . 
Na I know that the conduct and career of Senator McCarthy raise issues 


‘ot principle. I-do not wish to minimise the sinister and anarchic char- 
acter of his techniques. But I am sure that the United States cannot be | 
_ judged wholly or mainly by McCarthyism and its effects. There has 


i never been any evidence that the Senator might dominate the United - 


“ _ States, To. do that. he would need a published political testament or 
an organisation. But ‘the Senator has no positive doctrine: he leads 


no movement or party. And in the last few months signs have accumu--_ 


~ lated that his star has passed the zenith. It is true that McCarthyism 


_ goes beyond McCarthy. But it is also true that opposition to it has been 
voiced from the beginning and is increasing. I am certain that it would 
take far more than we have seen to undermine permanently the prin- 


ciples of individual freedom which were written into the American — 
Constitution and have formed the living tradition of the United States. 
for nearly 200 years. American democracy has. vitality and toughness, 
. though i in its frightened ASS to the Enemy within it has done things 
it will wish undone. 

‘Last comes what I connie ues a far the greatest difficulty: the 


- 


G2 cee fear that the United States will get us, and others, into a % 


third world war. I am not going to argue that this fear is completely 
- baseless. I have too’much respect for the instinct of the British people. 
Indeed, it must be admitted: that the Americans appear to convict them- 
selves out of their own mouths. Consider the critical period in December 
1950 and January 1951: defeat in Korea, when Mr. Attlee. flew to 


eeWashington to confer with President Truman. Consider when the French ~ 


were suffering defeat in Indo-China, and Sir Winston Churchill and 
_ Sir Anthony Eden flew to Washington to confer with President Eisen- 
~ hower. On each occasion distinguished members of the United States 


Government and of the American Armed Forces publicly demanded > 


a more aggressive American policy in the Far East and publicly 
advocated the extension a the fighting by sea blockade and bombing 
from the air. 

It was difficult not to Shelieve’ that this was the voice ABE the United 
States Government. And yet on neither occasion did these extreme 
policies in fact prevail. The Korean war remained localised and the 
truce in Indo-China was accepted. What is the reason for this inco- 
-herence between words and action? Mr. James Reston, of The New 
York Times, suggested an answer in an article he wrote last July after 
_ the visit of President Syngman Rhee to Washington. Mr. Reston‘said : 


the Iron Curtain, who have based their judgements of America on 

what ‘Washington says, instead of on what, Washington does. And it 
isa dangerous procedure. 

- Europe’s image of America as_a ‘headstrong, reckless nation spoiling 


for. a fight could not possibly be more inaccurate. There are many men 


- in this city who want a bolder and more aggressive policy towards the 
- Communists, and they catch many headlines. They argue with great 
Z4 sincerity, and some of them with great eloquence, but they do not 
win the big battles. . . . When the early rounds are over and they get 
to the finals, where the i issue is war’ or breaking the alliance, they lose. 


The senators, the admirals,- and the generals do not, then, speak 
_ for the President or for the United States. They are saying what they 

_ themselves happen to think. _ 
The British tradition is that Her Majesty’s eoverament speaks with 
one voice. Ministers and officials are alike expected, whenever they 
_ ‘speak in public, to state the policy of the Government. If there is any 
doubt, a parliamentary question is asked. In the United States the fabric 
__ of government has a looser texture. It is much easier for politicians 
and officials to give expression to their personal views, and they 
fa do. This is the phenomenon of the many voices so 
g to the foreigner trying to determine the policy of the United 
Frais Government. The Americans are not similarly nonplussed. 
take these statements for eh viet are: ; personal contributions 


; investigations “denied het 


Nos ed and | because he used his official position to substitute with — 
impunity insults and innuendo for proof. His methods, their contagious 


DE Rhee is not the only world figure who has misjudged the temper > 
of the American Government. There are many others, on both sides of | 


tek i. ceperuae to remer nber that ‘the Peston poled te 


- States, as revealed in the acts of successive Administrations, has had a a 


remarkable consistency. Furthermore, in spite of the vigour with which — 
sudden changes and extreme solutions have often been urged, it has 


been cautious and responsible. These considerations take us some way f 7 


with the fourth difficulty, but they do not take us far enough. During 
each of the Far Eastern crises there. was a fair volume of popular — 
support in the United States for extreme views. Is it likely that some 
time in the future there will be so much support for extensive military 
action in the Far East that the course of the United arse will be 
determined by it? 
, _ In the Korean and Indo-Chinese crises an American passion and the 
American temperament combined to stir popular opinion. The | passion 
‘is about the Chinese Communist Government. The Americans believe 
_that from the time of the Boxer Indemnities to the communist seizure 
of power their relations with China were a model of what the associa- 
tion between a modern industrialised nation and an ancient undeveloped 


country might be. They built hospitals, schools, and universities and ‘ 


manned them with hundreds of devoted American men and women. 
' They sent to China something of the best in the American way of life, 
free from all taint of colonialism and imperialism. Then came. the 
‘communist revolution, and the Chinese suddenly treated their best 
friends as their worst enemies. In Korea they killed many American 
troops. The Americans were very angry: they still are. They feel that 
these ‘evil men should not go unpunished. This is the passion which 
-gives support to violent action in the Far East. 

By temperament most Americans are men of action. Faced with a 


- Situation, they feel frustrated unless they are doing something about it. 


_Time, for them, is an enemy to be overcome, not, as we British tend 
to think, an ally to work with. They find release in action, in getting 
over and done with it, During these crises in the Far East, temperament 
combined. with passion to support bold, aggressive action. Yet the 
combination was not strong enough. I am inclined to think that in 
the future, as in the past, unless the Chinese embark on reckless action, 
these two factors will not control American action in the Far East. 

But. there is a third factor to be considered. So far it has not been” 
operative. If it were, the answer might well be different. During the last 
eight years the policy of the United- States Government towards the 
communist bloc has been one of containment. This name for the policy 
has recently been out of fashion and other phrases have been used to 
give a new look. The substance of the policy has not changed much.. 
The third factor is an element in it. The object of the policy of con- 
tainment is to increase the prospects of peace. The Americans believe 
this object is furthered if lines are drawn and it is made clear to friend 
_and foe alike that aggression across these lines will be resisted, if 
necessary by war. That, I take it, is the significance of the Atlantic 
Pact: a line has been publicly drawn from Norway to Turkey. The 
Pacific Pacts with Japan, the Philippines, and Australia and New 
Zealand draw a line between the islands of the Pacific and the main- 
land of Asia. The United States supported the South-East Asia Treaty 
of collective defence as a first step of the same sort. 


* Drawing a Line’ 

~The Mineciees attach great importance to this element in the general 
policy of containment. They think it decreases the chances of war 
happening by miscalculation or accident. Many of them would say 
that, in their opinion, if Britain had made her position clear to all 
_ parties before the first world war, it might never have happened. The 
idea of drawing a line and telling everyone in advance what will happen 
if it is crossed suits the American outlook. It does not come so naturally 
to us. We prefer to deal with events as they arise and not be committed 
by answering hypothetical questions. We have been willing to commit 
ourselves in the Atlantic theatre and draw a line there. We did this 
when we signed the Atlantic Pact. But then it has been easy to see the 
mortal danger that can threaten us from Europe. We feel differently 
about the Far East. Whatever reason may say, it still feels far away. 
.To the United States it does not. It is where the second group of — 
neighbours live across the other ocean. Russia is there as in Europe 
and China is there too. War has come twice to the United States in 
the last thirteen years from the Pacific theatre. 

When we are anxious about the United States starting a third world 
war, and eye. the troubled situation in the Far East with particular 
apprehension, this is the factor with which we have to reckon. We 
need not primarily concern ourselves about American anger with the 


_ Chinese or the impulsive American temperament. We have. to deal with 


_ mistrusting the American attitude to world war. _ 
___ If this analysis of the fourth and greatest difficulty we ee aoe 
__ the Americans is broadly right, then the best remedy is clear. We know 


World Powers with interests, responsibilities, and commitments in many 
parts of the world, we consult each other every day. That Britain 
_ should be effective in this close association is a condition of her con- 
tinuing greatness. It is also the condition. of enlarging her freedom 
from her greatest fear. From both points of view it is necessary that 
our initiative and our view should count when the great decisions 
are taken. I do not imply that this has not been the case in recent 
years. My concern is with the future, not the past. I know from my 
own experience that at the time of the Korean crisis our opinion 
counted and made a difference to what happened. I do not doubt that 
in the Indo-China crisis last summer the same was true. 

What, then, can we do for the future? I think three things are 
important. The first is to remember that even on major issues there 
will be give and take between the partners. Both British and Americans 

find it difficult to remember this, for they are apt still to be influenced 
c. by patterns of thought which belong to an earlier period when their 
countries still possessed full independence in action. Further, we have 
to be articulate about our policies. This is necessary if we wish to 
persuade or give a lead. But it goes against the grain. We prefer even 
among ourselves to say less than we think. But the British and Ameri- 
can backgrounds of thought are not the same. What is left to be 
understood i is se pS eta If I had to state what I thought the most 


Bs ud reasoned view, ge ‘held, on Se best: to deal wat the At Sg 
bloc in the Atlantic and Pacific theatres, if the chances of world war a 
are to be minimised. No doubt these considerations are familiar to’ 
the British Government and its advisers. I do not think they are to most 
of us. So there is a real possibility of misunderstanding and therefore ai 
ats what we propose. If he judges § 
adequate to sustain our policy or, in a ji 


that we cannot hold back from the. Americans. Because we are both — 


British policy has to pass the test: 
prejudice in their make-up, even though’ their Cagle fpelinigs, 4 Er: as 


prejudices are different. . 4 ec 


act. But I got a hearing and a reasonable share of what I wanted, 


A Jane Austen paler in Real Life” = : : 


uy ' cd ' 
can is like the man from Missouri: he has t 


reasonable contribution, he will be much mor 

us. The American judges | persons and nations 
than their past and more by his estimate of 
present. If the British economy is strong and 
Esaprers) the United States, will attach a Foe 


peat of peas feiltres. In he. ee 
can the British d 

I hope I have shown that close association wi the United States | 
is a strenuous exercise for the British. I hope, too, that you feel that 
the Americans are about like us in the blend of reason, feeling, and 


‘I end on a personal note. I have never ‘felt any hesitation a1 argu-— p a 
ing against an American view if I had a good case and was convinced 
they were wrong. Those with whom I argued might get impatient and — th 
irritated; even angry at being held up by talk when they wanted to 


‘The American people in their own fashion share our belief in settling ~ 
things by debate. In our debates with them we have nothing to lose and 


much to gain eby being fearless and forthright. —Home Service : 2 
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M. A. ROBSON on ihe journal of Charles. Bellairs Ege f xe eet 


URING the summer I Satinened to the house of a iy 
ake °, doctor in Yorkshire. On entering the dining-room my first 
‘, impression was of a profusion of books and walls covered 

with pictures. One picture in particular took my fancy: it 

- was a small water-colour and a first glance revealed a splash of gold, 
brown, and orange. Studying it more closely, I realised that it was the 
entrance-hall to some old house. My host, seeing my interest, told me 


_ it was the hall and staircase of an~ Elizabethan house in- Cheshire. 
_ The painting had been done in 1910, The doctor then showed. me 


’ a copy of a daily newspaper dated early this year: it contained a 


‘. photograph of a staircase almost buried beneath plaster and masonry. = 


The caption above it said: ‘Marple Hall falling into disrepair ’. 
Marple Hall has been the property of the Bradshaw-Isherwood 
family for generations. In the 400-odd years of its existence, many 
strange affairs have taken place within its walls. A few, a very few, 
are still remembered today. Legend has it that during the Civil War, 


Esther Bradshaw, daughter of the house, fell in love with a young - 


Cavalier called Legh, who lived nearby at Lymme Hall. One night, 
after dining with the Bradshaws, Legh was deliberately misdirected 
to a treacherous mere-pool, for he bore despatches which authorised 
- the destruction of the Roundhead-occupied Marple Hall. Esther, watch- 
ing her lover depart from the house, saw him make his way towards 


ae the swamps, but she was too far away for her cries of warning to be | 


heard, and Legh, with his horse and despatches, vanished beneath the 
mere-pool, from which the name ‘ Marple’ was derived. Esther died a 

year later, and her ghost is believed to walk the corridors still. 
Evidence of a less gruesome nature gives a delightful picture of 
_ the hall in its palmy days, just over 100 years ago. This picture is 
_ provided by the ‘ Journal of Charles Bellairs’. This gentleman, seem- 
ingly a mixture of Boswell and Beau Brummell, was the great-grand- 
father of my host, Dr. Alderson, and in 1838 he had paid a visit to 
ck Marple Hall, and written down his various impressions in a con- 


« 


eet asbetact name, I have called his narrative a ‘ journal’. 


/ 


_ spend a few days at Marple in the summer of 1838. He was to be met } 


and spikes at his shoulders. There were a pair of 
' well-fed horses, and the landlord paid great deferen 
to the door. We had a drive of about eleven 


tinuous narrative-form which has never been published. For want of 


With no peli, canter, she journal as us a pretty good idea 
of the sort of man young Bellairs was: ‘In the year 1837’, he writes, 
“I became an undergraduate of Oxford, and being the younger son | S 
of a country clergyman, rector ef Bedworth, I went there on a small 
allowance, but I was determined not to demean myself by making ‘ * 
inferior acquaintances. .. . I soon became friendly with the best men.) 
of the College, and. amongst them was a young lad, only just eighteen, hy 
the only son of a county gentleman in Cheshire, whose income I 
afterwards understood was about £5, 000 a year, and who resided in 
“a very curious old mansion where his ancestors had flourished. for 
many hundreds of years in much the same social position as they oe 
enjoyed: at this moment. I was soon told by another man of the same  — 
College that the family was considered peculiar but that the old Squire — 
was mighty respected and that he was’a great favourite with his tenants 
and dependants. He mixed but little with the neighbouring gentry’. — 

This undergraduate was an Isherwood, and Bellairs lost no time ai 2 
in becoming friendly with him. Soon he received an invitation to 


-at the Royal Hotel in Manchester, and taken to’ . Marple by carriage. — = 
‘ According to this arrangement ’, writes Bellairs;“ I went from Liver- he 

pool to Manchester by rail, and at the hotel I found ‘the: Tri 

waiting for me. I ‘shall-never forget this equipage, as it drov 


hotel door. It was a high, spare, antique chariot of | the colour Roe ae 
_ mustard, made only for two” inside, no seat behind, but a high box iit 
front for the coachman. — ‘On the box sat one of the pa 


coachmen I ever saw, in white livery with blue facings, 
carriage a very spare thin lad of a grinning footman wit 


plished in an hour and a half. We jeaeres a shal 
by a handsome pair bites = 
‘end of about a quarter ofa 
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bethan mansion without any modern additions, and that it was the sort 
__ of home you might expect for an old-fashioned county gentleman 
_ with his four or five thousand pound a year. The footman got down 
___. from his lofty perch and made a great rat-tat at an old oak door studded 
with iron nails... . door was opened by a stately middle-aged 
43 butler in black who seemed as if the place had been made for him and 
he for the place. He informed me that his master would be: pleased 
__ to see me in the oak parlour’, 


Non-stop Talker 

If there is a ‘hero’ in this journal, then it is old Squire Isherwood. 

- He is a non-stop talker, and Bellairs seems to have recorded his 
speeches verbatim. Here is his opening address. 

““T am glad to see you, Sir! You are a friend of my only son; I 
am sorry he is not well enough at present to come downstairs to 
receive you, but he will see you in his own room. He is my only son, 

_ Sir, and it is of great importance that he should live till he is of age, 
for the property is strictly entailed, and if he should unfortunately 
die before he is one and twenty, it will go to the Salwin family and 
not to my daughters. I have however directed my lawyers to get every- 
thing ready against his coming of age, and the very moment the clock 
strikes twelve, Sir, this disagreeable entail will be cut off, so I hope he 
will get better. I have the principal physician to see him every other 
day from Manchester, whose fee is six guineas. You are at Oxford, 
Sir; I am of Trinity College, Cambridge, where I took my degree, and 
then I prepared myself for writing my three Dissertations under the 
advice of my famous friend Mister Le Bas. I shall have much pleasure 

- im presenting you with an autograph copy; and I am told by my 
learned neighbour Mister Cresswell that the Preface is unanswerable; 
but you judge for yourself. 

*“ And now, if you will allow me, I will introduce you to my three 
eldest daughters, who. usually occupy the room adjoining this. Two of 
them I think you have already seen. The eldest, Anna Maria, is fond 
of riding spirited herses. The second is named Miriam. . . . She is a 
good accountant, and I much wish she had been a boy. The third is 
named Magdalene . . . she plays on the harp and sings with tolerable 
taste. Besides these three you will find with them their great friend 
and companion Miss Davenport, the daughter of my neighbour Sir 
Salisbury Davenport, who has invited you to dinner tomorrow evening, 
when you will see his fine old place. The rental of his estate, Sir, is 
-about the same as mine, but (I would not like his daughter to hear it) 
I believe his estate is mortgaged, which materially diminishes his 
income, and as he lives at much greater expense than I do, I am afraid 
he is at times inconvenienced ”. 

‘After being introduced to these four young ladies in their own 
little. parlour, which was rather shabbily furnished, the old Squire 
offered to show me my room, as it was nearly time to dress for dinner; 
and on shutting the door, he remarked for the first time, that his wife 


was not at home: “ She is gone to the sea-side, Sir, with her maid. She. 


frequently goes for two or three months together, but I have so many 
home occupations, I,do not much miss her ”. On crossing, the hall again 
he showed me the library door: “ That”, he said, “is the room in 
which we usually assemble for dinner. We do not occupy the drawing 
room unless we have a considerable number of guests. It is true the 
Vicar and his wife dine here today, but we do not consider them 


_ company ” ’. 


Gloomy but Comfortable 

Bellairs is now conducted up to his room. The first staircase he 
“mentions is the one which formed the subject of the water-colour and 
the newspaper photograph I mentioned earlier. Bellairs writes: ‘On 

ending the principal staircase I observed on the first landing, ami 
several pictures, a full-length figure in chain-armour fitted on to a 
_ wooden block, with a plaster face of’ most forbidding aspect. On the 
second landing was an enormous jar filled with pot-pourri, and on the 
third landing was a picture of a melancholy lady weeping over her 
ae. nd’s grave. . . . Turning to the right, I was shown into my 
room. . . . The furniture was all of oak, and though everything was 
gloomy, the fire made it comfortable. . . . As there were four young 

the 


ee 
> 
ladies in the house, and I was the only young gentleman, I probably 
- took some pains with my foilette. On descending the stairs, I made my 
y into 2 ia eae celal seated the four damsels, all dressed 
at becoming white dresses, with bouquets of flowers, the old 
and his wife who had just arrived. Dinner was 
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soon announced, and we all walked in state to the other end of the — 


hall and entered the dining-room ’. 
After a detailed description of the dining-room, Bellairs gives us an 
amusing impression of county table-manners: ‘The old gentleman 


was extremely polite and courteous to everybody, except his own 


daughters, whom he snubbed on every occasion, and he invariably 
called them “the girls”. If they monopolised the conversation more 
than he liked, he peremptorily said: “Girls, hold your tongues! ” If 
one of them was about to commence on a new tart or a cake, he said 
to the butler: “Tell the girls to_leave that tart alone, till some is 
wanted ”. The old butler entered freely ‘into the conversation if it 
turned on any of the tenants or parishioners about whom he thought 
he knew better than his master. During dinner the Squire alluded 
frequently to his Cambridge career, to Mister Le Bas and the three 
Dissertations against Infidelity, and woe be to any of the three girls 
if they opened their mouths till he had finished his say. 

“When the ladies had withdrawn, the Squire said to me that he 
hoped I found his carriage easy; and when I had thanked him very 
much for his great kindness in sending it so far, and remarking how 
handsome his horses were, he replied that he was thinking of having a 
new carriage; but he was putting it off till next year, as he had just had 


‘ to pay for an expensive monument to two daughters in the church, and 


it was not quite convenient for both to be paid for in the same year; 
but his girls wished for a carriage called a Britschka and which he 
intended to order. 

*“* These girls ”, he said, “call the carriage in which you came by 
the name of ‘ Wasp ’, partly on account of its colour and partly because 
it is spare and narrow. There is another, much larger carriage in the 
coach-house, to which they have given the name of ‘ Bumble-bee’, 
partly because it is broad and rather of a yellowish-brownish hue, and 
partly because at a distance its sound resembles the humming sound 
made by those insects. I do not myself approve of nicknames, but there 
is also a third carriage, an open one, which they call ‘ Spider’, on 
account of the extraordinary height of the hind wheels, But altogether 
Sir, they are respectable and comfortable, and tomorrow you will 
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probably have an opportunity of seeing them, and also my horses” ’. 


Tour of the House 

In the morning, the Squire proposes to take Bellairs round the 
various rooms in the house. ‘ “ There are not many of them ”, he said, 
“and they are by no means spacious, but the incomparable topographist 
Doctor Ormerod has been pleased to say that he considers this house 
to be one of the most interesting in the county ”’. 

In his garrulous, informative way, the Squire leads Bellairs round, 
describing each room with terrifying accuracy. About one room in 
particular he waxes eloquent: ‘“ This small apartment ”’, said the old 
man, “is vulgarly called by my wife ‘ King Charles’ Closet’. I do not 
at all approve of it myself, but I have to put up with many things 
which I disapprove of, of far greater importance than this. I have not 


-told you before, Sir, that my wife is of a very romantic turn, and it 


frequently leads her to excess, as in the fitting-up of this closet. That 
extraordinary and indeed ludicrous figure on its knees in the centre is 
intended for the martyred King Charles I, and he is supposed to be 
kneeling before that table perusing his Death Warrant. You are, 
perhaps, not aware that Judge Bradshaw, who presided at his trial, was 
born in this house, and that I am descended from his eldest brother. 
I am not proud of the connection, Sir, though I believe he left con- 
siderable wealth to the family, but my wife considered that it ought 
to be illustrated by that ridiculous figure before you. She selected 
several pieces of old armour from the collection in the hall, and had 
a kneeling-block made on which they were fitted. The hair, which flows 
over the shoulders from beneath the helmet, was cut off her own head, 
when she had a fever. The purple velvet boy-breeches were made from 
the skirt of a worn-out dress, and the leather jack-boots were made 
by a neighbouring shoemaker; and as the figure is kneeling, you can 
see at once that the soles have never been used. I do not like to remove 
it, Sir, as it would probably produce discord in the house, but I assure 
you, Sir, I am ashamed of it”’. 

‘He then took me’, says Bellairs, ‘up the circular staircase into 


the drawing-room. . . . In a deep recess there was an organ on which, 


he informed me, his wife played Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. “It 
usually ”, he quaintly added, “fell to the lot of an unbeneficed and 
unmarried clergyman to have to blow the bellows”. The room was 


(continued on page 913) 
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“November 17-23 


Wednesday, November 17 : 

Sir Anthony “Eden opens debate in 

~ Commons on London and Paris agree- 

7 aMents:..°: 3 

Councif’ of Buganda reaffirms its support 
for the exiled Kabaka é 

- Peruvian Government seizes a number of 

whaling ships flying the Panama flag _ 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother ends 
her visit to Canada 


Thursday, November 18 
House of Commons approves London and — 


! Paris agreements by 264 votes to 4, most 
-- of the Labour Party abstaining 


Conservatives hold seat in by-election at ~ 
~ West Derby by increased majority 


French Prime Minister has talks in Wash- 
- ington with President Eisenhower 


Panama protests to Peru over seizure of 
- whaling ships 


Andrei "Wyshinsky who died ‘Sudden 
‘in New York on November 223 aged 71, 
_Mr. Vyshinsky first came into promin- 
ence. in 1933 when he was ere 
‘Public Prosecutor in the Metro-Vickers 
case, and between 1936 and 1938 he was 
responsible for the prosecution of the - 
Trotskyist factions which led to the final ~ 
liquidation of all Stalin’s possible rivals. A ph 
_ From 1940-1949 he was deputy to Mr. betwe 
Molotov at the Ministry of Foreign Minis 
Affairs. He then succeeded Mr. Molotov ber 1: 
as Foreign Minister until the death of M. 2 
Stalin when he returned to New York Amer 
as the ge delegate to the United in W 
Nations pees rig i c 


Friday, November 19 


Boundaries Commission for England 
‘recommends that membership of Com- 
mons be increased by five seats 


Federal German Cabinet approves Bills to 
ratify the Paris agreements , 


Sir John Kotelawala, Prime Minister of 
Ceylon pays official visit to London 


4 


Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten paying : a farewell visit to Colonel - 

Nasser, the Egyptian Prime Minister, in Cairo last week. Lord 

Mountbatten takes up his appointment as First Sea Lord in March 
te { a, A> dis 


Saturday, ee uboe 20 


Russia offers to postpone “proposed hares 
pean Conference:if Western Powers delay 
"ratifying Paris agreements 2 


Egypt ratifies agreement on future of Canal 
Zone. ae aS ; 


Suiing, November 21 


M. Mendés-France: and Mr. Dulles rinks 
; joint statement on latest Russian pro- 
: posals aimed at delaying ratification of 
Paris agreements  ~ 


It is stated in Cairo that General Néguib, 
the retired President, is not to be put on 
“5% trial 
P French parachute troops attack terrorists in 
Algeria 


Pedestrians using a “temporary footbridge to cr 
_. heavy rain caused the Grand Canal to. 


Minday; November 22 


M. Mendés-France addresses U.N. Assembly 
and proposes four-power conference int 
Paris next May. ; 
' Death of Mr. Vyshinsky, chief Soviet 
delegate to:U.N., in New York > 
Government of Pakistan aaa gh to. form 
country into federation 


e Ree Te Sir John Kotelawala, Pace fiecianen of Ceylon, oe on an 
Tuesday, N >> official visit to this country making an offering of flowers at the 

nigh ate, Pen cee as - Buddhist temple in Knightsbridge, London, last Saturday ~ ; 
Police warn inhabitants of Nairobi of fire- 


raising campaign by Mau Mau 


al” cir. Malik, Russian ambassador i in London, 
to take over leadership of Soviet delega- 
a tion to U.N. 


Right: the Print Room of Woodhall Park, Hertfordshire, one ee Ries 

best preserved.and most elaborate examples still surviving of a form 

of decoration fashionable in the eighteenth century, ‘The prints are « 

pasted to the walls. Repair and restoration of the room has recently 
been gr ee under a grant by the Ministry of, Works - 


— a 


en. at. the opening of the discussions ; 
isenhower_ and the ey 1 
WwW 


wmce cand Mr. Ton Foster. Spates 

State. In the course of a speech 

ee -Mendés-France said he hoped 
| soon ratify the Paris agreements 


‘Gortion Pirie of Great Britain win- . 


ing. the seven-mile international 
eross-country race in Brussels on 
_ November 21. ‘His time was 35 
‘minutes, 56 seconds. He beat forty- 
four athletes from seven nations. 
J. Kovacs (Hungary) was second ~ 
. Mihalic (Yugoslavia) third 


~ Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother at the State dinner given in her honour at 
_ Government house, Ottawa, on November 17. On her Majesty’s right is Mr. St.- 
~ Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, and on her left, Mr. Vincent Massey, Governor- 


General of Canada. The Queen Mother arrived back in this country yesterday 


Left: a stained glass window from Chequers, bearing the arms of’ Sir Winston 


Churchill; the window is at present at the Whitefriars glass works, Middlesex, where it 
has been re-designed to include the insignia of the Order of the Garter 


. ‘Clowds outside ike Parliament Palace, Montevideo, Uruguay, listening to a choir of 
2,500 singing during the opening ceremony of the eighth session of the General 


Conference of Unesco on November 1 - 


Wolverhampton Wanderers attacking Spartak’s goal during the match in which they 
defeated the Russian” team at Wolverhampton on November 16 by 4 goals to nil 
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Oil is our way of lite a 


; 


The Rev. Sydney Smith confessed that his idea of heaven 
was eating paté de foie gras to the sound of trumpets. 
You yourself may be a vegetarian, and not like music 
with your meals. You will have your own conception of 
a pinnacle of happiness, a flashpoint of Better Living. 


It is not for the modern Petroleum Industry to interrupt 


your dreams. Oil is content to go on multiplying the 
basic amenities of your life on this earth. It makes 
your transport quick and safe; it speeds the plough; 
it lubricates the machines of factories. Oil provides 
ingredients for new drugs, new materials for the modern 
synthetic fabrics. And oil helps in your home, too. 
It provides an essential ingredient for the washing 
powder that your wife uses. The linoleum on her kitchen 
floor, the fluid in which she preserves her eggs, her 
rubberised apron and gloves, the plastic curtains in 
her bathroom, even the nail-varnish on her dressing \ 
table . . . Petroleum chemicals have been at work in 
their manufacture; which probably accounts for their 
high quality and low price. The name of SHELL may 
not be on them, but Shell Research stands behind them. 


Petroleum in its crude form, dredged from the desert, 
marsh and jungle, is an unfriendly looking substance, 
dark, often sticky, sometimes smelly. But the products 
of its refinement oil the wheels of life: cleanly, 
smoothly and increasingly. . 


research points the way. 


BA ah 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, ST. HELEN’S COURT, LONDON, E.C.3. all 


ht (continued from page 909) 
_ handson sg, Gace wee -gold and crimson of much more modern 
Style than any I had seen before. Taking me to a bay window, he 
‘showed me a beautiful view of hill, wood, and water; and pointing to 
a tall factory chimney about a mile distant, with a large modern 
mansion close to it: “That”, he said, “is the great drawback to the 


ae eo 
ae 


‘landscape before you. The piece of land on which that factory is built . 


formed part of this estate, but my eldest brother, who then owned it, 
and who was too fond of horses and dogs and who had entire control 
_ of the estate, was obliged to sell nearly 1,000 acres to discharge his 
debts, and amongst them that piece which is now in view of these 
windows. If I had married Lady Davenport, as I believe I might have 
done, there would have been twice 1,000 acres added to this estate... . 
You will see Lady Davenport this evening, Sir,—a charming person— 
but I grieve to think they must be living beyond their income, and I 
S greatly fear, as I said before, that we shall before long see the result 
MOF tees 


! 


Visit to the Davenports es 

After further descriptions of various rooms in the Hall, and covert 
references to the vice of gambling, Bellairs mentions his visit to the 
Davenports’ house: ‘In the evening we drove off in Sir Salisbury’s 
carriage for the dinner party at his grand old place. . . . It is one 
of the finest specimens in England of a Tudor house, and has the 
handsomest drawing-room in Cheshire. There was a party of twenty- 
four to dinner: all the military from the neighbouring town, the Rector 
and his wife, the curate and his wife, the lawyer and his wife, and 


the remainder was made up of the neighbouring gentry. We dined in 


_ the great entrance-hall, and after dinner it was proposed, as there were 
several officers (one of whom I was told was a Sir Michael Somebody, 
who had at that time two bullets in his inside) that there should be 
an impromptu dance in the room adjoining the Hall, and whilst we 
were in the middle of it, the old Squire and Bumble-bee were announced 
on their way back from the Manchester Agricultural Dinner, and we 
were told the horses were not to be kept in the cold. [Later] I over- 
heard the old gentleman tell Lady Davenport that he was pleased with 

~ his son’s college friend, and that when I had passed my “ little-go ” 

he intended to invite me again, for he said it was agreeable to find 
in the present day a young man who was respectful and not over- 
talkative, and who knew how to behave to his elders! I found the 
oscillating motion of Bumble-bee rather trying after the dinner and 
the dancing, but we arrived home in safety ’. 

’ At the end of the week comes a description of.a country Sunday, 
‘which was observed with great respect ’, comments Bellairs, ‘ but not 
with becoming strictness. The church was a mile and a half from 
the house, and there was a large coach-house and stabling abutting into 
the church-yard, for the accommodation of the Hall, with a large stone 
coat-of-arms over the entrance. Immediately after breakfast Bumble-bee 
appeared at the door, and behind it a servant with two ponies for the 
girls. The old Squire entered. the coach, and as he drove through the 
village it was a signal for the four public-houses to close their doors. 
One landlord would say: ‘‘ Here comes Old Squire Shut-up! ” 

‘The Hall pew was, in fact, the north end of the chancel, curtailing 
the altar of half its legitimate dimensions. You ascended two or three 
steps into it, and underneath was the family vault. The door had a 
large coat-of-arms on it, and the floor was carpetéd. The pew contained 
an easy chair and a table, cushioned seats, and a fireplace, fender, and 
fire-irons. On the panel was a brass plate informing the public that 
this pew and the vault ‘beneath were private property. There were 
‘curtains round that portion which was not protected by walls, and 
altogether the Squire and his family had a very cosy time of it. Two 
_or three dogs accompanied us, and-at the end of the prayers the footman 
entered and made ap the fire. The old Squire made loud responses and 
paid marked attention to the sermon; and when the prayers were over, 

> rose and looked over the door, drawing the curtain aside to note who 

_ was at church and who was absent. — 

_ * Before leaving, he pointed to the monument, the payment for which 
- had deprived his girls of a new carriage for the present year. “ That 
weeping lady ”, he said, “in marble, is placed in order to satisfy the 
romantic disposition of my wife, whom it’s supposed to represent. She 


¥, 


__ is weeping over the ashes of her daughters, which by a stretch of fancy 
te ¢ supposed to be enclosed within that marble urn. You will observe 
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neighbour Mister Cresswell, .who assisted me so much with my 

Dissertations. All his love-letters were buried along with her, some of 
which are no doubt extremely interesting, and also an engagement ring 
he had given her. I did not approve of the engagement, but I never 
expected she would live to marry him, on which account I was more 
reconciled to it, Sir. It amused her in her delicate state of health, and 


it also gave me the advantage of many intellectual conversations with 


him. At her death, Sir, he wrote two volumes on the burial service, 
and presented each member of the family with a very handsomely 
bound copy. And to show, as I believe Sir, his great respect to us, he 
proposed to two more of them, but it was not desirable, and he has 
found an excellent wife elsewhere: my two daughters making up for 


Ahis disappointment on that occasion by undertaking the office of 


bridesmaids ” ’. 

At the conclusion of the sermon the Squire usually went into the 
vestry, and if he had approved of the sermon, invited the Vicar to 
dinner. After a hasty luncheon, round came Bumble-bee again for the 
afternoon service, as nothing but the direst necessity prevented the 
family from going twice to church. 

“The remainder of my visit, which extended towards the close of 
the [following] week, was spent in walking, driving, and paying visits, 
and receiving the Daveriports at dinner; and I felt on leaving that, on 
the whole, I had made a good impression ’. 

The journal ends abruptly, and with two surprise statements, but 
Bellairs seems to have had no idea of the odd impression left by his 
final paragraph: ‘ My next visit in the following Spring was to attend 
the dear old man’s funeral. I believe almost his last words were the 
mention of my name to his eldest daughter, who became my wife at 
the end of the year ’. 

This, then, is the substance of the journal of Charles, later Canon, 
Bellairs, and Rector of Bolton Abbey. With his snobbery, his conceit, 
his preoccupation with other people’s money, he remains an urbane 
proof that men like Jane Austen’s Mr. Collins really did live, talk, 
woo, and wed a hundred years ago.—Third Programme 


A new quarterly magazine entitled Cahiers d'Etudes de Radio-T élévision 
has now been published by the Presses Universitaires de France, price 
350 francs. The first number contains an introduction by M. Wladimir 
Porché, Director-General of Radio-Télévision Francaise, and it is edited 
by Jean Tardieu, Artistic Director of the Club d’Essai and the Centre 
d’Etudes Radiophoniques. Besides articles on various aspects of television 
and sound broadcasting, there are a number of book reviews and biblio- 
graphies. 

* # * 
Mervyn Peake’s Figures of Speech (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) contains thirty 
whimsically humorous drawings each illustrating a well-known saying— 
with a key on the last page. Guessing the answer might be an idea for 
party games at Christmas time. 

* * 
In his latest book, Through the Wine-Glass (Michael Joseph, 15s.), Mr. 
H. Warner Allen takes his reader through the wine country of France 
and more particularly the region of Armagnac, discoursing freely on all 
that he sees and hears. He ranges over the literature of wine and concludes 
with some sage remarks on old age—in men as well as in wine. His talk 
is mature and rich in scholarship, and the line he quotes from Stephen 
Phillips’ verse drama Ulysses might well apply to him: ‘a man not old 
but mellow like good wine’. 


Inferno V, 73-142 


We are not simply remembering all 

The happiness and pain of our own love; 

Nor is the poignancy of the lines in the story 
That Francesca tells, but in the poetry Dante 
Has given her, and in the silent weeping 

Of the ghost never to be parted from her own. 


Poetry and silence; for a moment 

We find ourselves again in the lost garden. 

Perhaps speech itself was the betrayal. 

Only lovers understand each other 

For in the end only silence can be truthful, 

Or poetry, which has been called the voice of silence. 
RONALD GASKELL 
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Cars bring dollars. The Australian Outback Rough terrain or smooth, 
under Pole Star or Southern Cross, Pressed Steel 
bodywork adds strength to British cars. ~ 


_ PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 
CAR BODIES 
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GC: are one of Britain’s greatest, and most valuable 


exports—earning vital hard currency, maintaining: 


employment, building prosperity. Pressed Steel Company 


Limited is proud to be associated not only with many of 
- the most famous names in the British motor-car industry, 


"including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 


Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, Rover, 


_ Singer and Wolseley, but with other manufacturers yet 


to achieve world renown. 


London Office : SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT STREET, WI : a: : LE 
Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Pressings of all types. - Az f 
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ae Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Reith Ttintes 4 


Sir,—Since Mr. D. E. Jones in his letter (THE 
LISTENER, November 18) expresses his hope that 
Sir Oliver Franks will expand his ideas in a 
subsequent lecture, I may be considered some- 
what presumptuous in entering the fray. How- 
ever, I-do feel that Mr. Jones’ assumptions are 
open to question. 

‘we seriously to imagine that to lose our 
status as a Great Power would guarantee our 
perpetual freedom to ‘cultivate our garden’? 
We might well be inclined to look favourably 
~ upon the prospect of becoming another Switzer- 
land, but surely there is another. side tothe 
picture. 

Has neutrality and a policy of non-interference 

Belgium from rape twice in thirty years, 
or saved Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuania from 
extinction? It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that in this age the nations which are not Great 
Powers can live their ‘quiet democratic and 
reasonably industrious lives’ only by the grace 
- and favour of more powerful lands. If peace 
is indivisible, then no less is war. = 

_ Should we lose our status as a Great Pawee it 


~—— 


may well be that we might gain certain com- - 


pensating advantages, but let us not, for one 
moment, delude ourselves into imagining that 


one of these advantages would be sure immunity © 


from. the hydrogen bomb or, indeed, any other 
form of attack.—Yours, etc., 
4 ees DENIS P. BAILEY 


The Law and Obscenity 


Sir, —Your correspondents ask too much of 
“the law in their searches for definitions of de- 
pravity, corruption, and prurience. These are 
matters not of law but of fact—for the jury. A 
moment’s reflection will show the good sense of 
the common Iaw in this respect. It does not, as 
Mr. Gale presumes, ‘like a set rule’; on the 
contrary, it generalises in the widest terms and 
leaves the actual facts to the laymen of the 
times. 

It must also be remembered that if the defini- 
tion in R. v. Hicklin is quoted in full the test 
is whether the tendency ‘is to deprave and 
_corrupt those whose minds are open to such 
immoral influences and into whose hands a 
publication of this sort may fall’. The words I 
have italicised are important. It may be (I do 
not know) that the lay magistrates who con- 
demned Boccaccio gave prominence to the fact 
that Decameron was exhibited by the shopkeeper 
in question cheek by jowl with cheap and un- 
doubtedly pornographic stuff. So far so good, 
but they ought to have remembered its price and 
style. Let us consider two examples of extreme 
licence in thought and expression: Mrs. Bloom’s 
soliloquy in the last chapter of Ulysses and the 
_ Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter. Can one imagine 
a salacious and callow youth opening Ulysses at 
the first page, reading of Buck Milligan intoning 
- from the Mass, and not putting the book down 
at once? Anyone with the mental stamina to 


7 pages of Joyce must have a mind 
enough to escape corruption at the hands 
arion Bloom. And so also, I would say, in 

e of my copy of the Satyricon where the 
I ; translator leaves all the 


© Sexual thrillers of the back- 
But each case must depend 


on its own facts and on common sense for, 

according to Archbold, ‘it seems to be no de- 

fence that the libel is in a foreign language’. 
Yours, etc., 


Liverpool, 23 J. CROSSLEY VAINES 


Is Our Culture Slowly Dying? 
Sir,—Mr. D. S. Savage in his talk ‘Is Our 
Culture Slowly . Dying?’ (THe LISTENER, 
November 18) is unnecessarily alarmed at the 
power of the ‘managerial society’ to act as a 
disastrous influence on art and culture. It seems 
to me that the more a society loses its flexibility 
and areas of independence and freedom, the 
more emphatic is the challenge to the uncom- 
promising individualist and non-conformist. 
And it is a challenge which cannot be answered 
by those who desire the best of both worlds and 
accept some form of compromise. Nor is the 
solution to be found in the usual channels of 
cultural expression which have anything to do 
with fashionableness, thinly veiled mediocrity, 
and genteel tyranny. It seems that those who 
choose (or rather presume) to answer the chal- 
lenge evoked by an undynamic phase in the 
social world may have to put up with a rather 
frightening isolation and even contempt for:as 


‘long a time as they can bear. And the moment 


their isolation turns to growing acceptance, their 
function as a germinative force ‘may well fall 
apart.—Yours, etc., 


London, . N.W.3 Huco MANNING 


German Trade Unions and Democracy 

Sir,—I wonder if I might reply to Countess 
Donhoff’s interesting letter on the subject of 
my broadcast published in THE LISTENER of 
October 21? 


Countess Donhoff wrote (THE LISTENER, 


November 11) that it was ‘a bit much’ to recall 
Bismarck’s anti-trades union law of 1878 ‘to 
support the view that Germany is necessarily 
undemocratic’. I quite agree: it would be a 
great deal too much. But I cited the law for a 
very different purpose—in order to show what 
extreme difficulties organised labour has faced 
in Germany. Nowhere did I- suggest that 
‘Germany is necessarily undemocratic’ in my 
broadcast. 

What else should be done with ex-concentra- 
tion-camp guards, Countess Donhoff wrote, 
than to set them free ‘when they have served 
their sentence’ ? But this is just what they have 
not done. Countess Donhoff must know that 
they are being prematurely set free by special 
dispensation of a mixed Allied-German 
clemency-board. This does not make me 
‘wonder’, as Countess Donhoff wrote, but it 
has surprised and horrified a great many 
Germans. 

I did not, as Countess Donhoff wrote twice 
in her letter, ‘denounce’ the German Govern- 
ment ‘so severely’ for not extending the prin- 
ciple of co-partnership in industry. I did not 
denounce the German Government at all, but 
referred to its policy in a single sentence which 
contained no comment whatever. I am not even 
prepared _to say that I think the German 
Government is wrong about this matter. 

As for the £50 a month pension paid to Herr 
Diels, co-founder of the Gestapo, I made no 
‘complaint’, as stated by Countess Donhoff. 


915. 
I said that leading trades unionists ‘ must 
wonder > at it. They do! 
Finally, Countess Donhoff wrote: ‘Is it not 


part of democracy that everyone should be 
allowed to express his opinion, even a nazi?’ 
I have a fairly open mind on this subject but, 
as it happens, the German Government is pro- 
posing at this moment to ban the Communist 
Party. I will not ‘denounce’ them for that 
either !—Yours, etc., 
Dusseldorf 


[This 


TERENCE C. PRITTIE 


correspondence is now  closed-—EDITOR, 


TuHeE LISTENER] 


Germany and Austria 


Sir,—In the informative talk by Professor 
Geoffrey Barraclough (THE ListENER, Novem- 
ber 18) on the influence of Germany.on the Aus- 
trian way of life, occurs the following passage: 

I did not find any opposition or hostility to 

Germany, or even any resentment at the treat- 

ment of Austria in nazi times. 


’ At the present moment a representative Jewish 
Committee, following up its successful negotia- 
tions with western Germany for compensation 
to the victims of the nazi regime, is endeavour- 
ing with little or no success~to obtain like 
treatment for the Jewish citizens of Austria, or 
their heirs, who were even more shamelessly 
treated after the Anschluss.. The Austrian 
Government was only stopped by the unanimous 
veto of the occupying powers from compen- 
sating ex-nazis for the posts and pensions they 
had lost, while refusing to award any compensa- 
tion to their victims. The sum asked is far less 
than the unrestitutable assets of these hapless 
people still in Austria, and Austria today is in 
a good economic position. 

What is the excuse given by the Austrian 
Government for denying the elementary demands 
of humanity and justice? The Austrians now 
protest that they, too, were the victims of the 
nazis and not responsible for the atrocities 
which followed the entry of Hitler into Vienna, 
or for the wholesale confiscations that followed. 
In fact the Austrians, notably the Viennese, 
behaved in their treatment of Austrian Jewry 
in many instances far worse than did the 
Germans. Professor Barraclough now tells us 
that there is no resentment or hostility to what 
the Germans did but, on the contrary, a desire 
again to be part of a greater Germany. 

In face of this, one can only hope that public 
opinion will compel Austria to change a policy 
which exposes her to the grave suspicion that 
not only was she in the past, but is still today, a 
willing believer in the nazi ideology. 

Yours, etc., 


Richmond, Surrey SIDNEY SALOMON 


The Rebirth of Native Peoples 


Sir,— The natives of Tasmania disappeared 
because they could not adjust themselves to 
European civilisation’ -(Walter Kolarz, THE 
LISTENER, November. 18). 

Let us clear our minds of cant. Were the 
Albigenses exterminated because they ‘ could not 
adjust themselves’ to the Roman Church; and 
was there merely a lack of adjustment between 
Turks and Armenians, Jews and nazis, Red 
Indians and those who took their hunting 
grounds? 
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| ee a delicious tour of France — ae 


Without even 1 leaving the table, you can have ztinch of the joy of a tour 
through France, land of sunshine and good living! Get your wine merchant’ ay 
advice. He'll tell you that wine really means France, and France means a 


‘ whole series of glorious wines—a choice for every taste and every mood. Every ~ = ! 
: pocket, too: prices range from about 6/6 a bottle. Here’s a brief reminder: _ 
4* ‘ . : ¢ : fs MS ql 
ALSACE Re —Champagne, sparkling wine of sparkling gaiety! Cham- 


On the French side of the Rhine, Alsace produces many 
¢ white wines of distinction. The dry Riesling, the robust 
; Traminer, theelegant pale-green Sylvaner, thefull, medium 
» Muscat—all are crisp and clean, fresh and fragrant. 
= - BORDEAUX 
; The pure pail fragrant red Bordeaux (Claret to us) a cheie! 
Médoc, St. Emilion, Pomerol, and many others. Of the 
excellent white wines, Graves ison the dry side, Sauternes 
richer and sweeter. From honest ordinaires to superb 
chateau wines, Bordeaux offer fine value at every price. 
BURGUNDY 
Rich and full-bodied, the red Burgundies—Beaune, Nuits, 
Macon, Beaujolais, and many others—are perfect with 
roasts and grills, White Burgundiesinclude fresh, dry Chablis. 
and Pouilly Fuissé, golden Montrachet and Meursault. 
CHAMPAGNE 
The wine districts of Epernay, Rheims and Ay are 
consecrated to the production of a French miracle 


pagne is the perfect drink for any festive occasion, ang can» 
be enjoyed from hors-d’ ceuvre to dessert. ve 

LANGUEDOC/PROVENCE, ROUSSILLON 

AND ALGERIA 
The ni Fee south of France, between Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, produces delicious wines—red, white and 
rosé—famous locally butless known abroad. These wines, and 
those of Algeria, are > modestly cee and excellent value. 
; RHONE 
‘Much the best-known of the Cétes du Rhéne wines is 
the glorious Chateauneuf du Pape from near Avignon, 
But there are many other favourites—such as Hermitage, 
Céte-Rotie, and Tavel rosé. 
TOURAINE/ANJOU 

’ From the valleys of the Loire and the Cher come the fresh 
and ever-refreshing Rosé d’Anjou; delicate Vouv- < 
ray, both still and sparkling; fruity Saumur; and 5S ae 
¢ -° 


“Muscadet, with its distinctive fragrance. : 


s au Welcome to the glorious = oS ae ak 


WINES OF FRANCE -. 


‘* ISSUED BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL GOMMITTEE FOR WINE PUBLICITY, IN CONJUNGTION WITH 


FO THE WINE AND SPIRIT ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN | 
Teas ‘ 
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cabin group fighters, who had themselves 
the original inhabitants of New Zea- 
ag aa ‘to which they came as conquerors from 
’ sea, But in Australia only some weak rem- 
~ nants of a kindly, courageous, and in many ways 
_ gifted people survived because they got away 
into the desert interior from gunfire and poison- 
ing. The Tasmanian group were surrounded 


a the sea, and with their backs to it the last 


_ few were killed.—Yours, etc., : 
London, W.1 DENIS BROWNE 
-Sir,—In the concluding paragraph of his ta'k 
Mr. Kolarz says: ‘ There is something provi- 
dential and almost miraculous about the fact 
that peoples faced by overwhelming odds have 
through their own vitality again conquered for 
themselves a modest place in the sun’. 
~ May one who has given considerable study to 
the problems of human biology, suggest that 
where recovery from, or avoidance of, extinction 
has taken place, such recovery is due to the 
removal of depression or anxiety, factors which 
adversely affect fecundity? The impact of a 
higher Civilisation on a lower always means that 
those in the lower state must diminish because 
of their lack of adaptive power. Mr. Kolarz 
hints at this factor, but does not examine it, in 
_the second paragraph of his article. The question 
of survival is a biological factor, and one which 
affects all life forms, including man. What has 
saved the remnants of the Amerindian, the 
native Australian, the Maoris, and certain 
Polynesian peoples is their separation from the 
pressure» “of white civilisation, and great credit 
is due to those who discerned. this necessity. 
There is nothing providential nor miraculous 
about the survival of those primitive peoples; it 
is only that those with the power to do so have 


exercised a benevolent responsibility and, by so_ 


doing, have removed the feeling of strain by 
winning the confidence and trust of those 
peoples; nature does the rest. In the biological 
interpretation of human life will be found the 
solution, and in no other sphere, to a number of 
social problems.—Yours, etc., 


London, E.13 H. SALMON 


The Cosy Detective Story 


Sir,—It was with some unrest that I read the 
extract from Mr. C. H. B. Kitchin’s talk on 
“The Cosy Detective Story’ in THE LISTENER 
of November 18; with that unrest which men 
miscall nostalgia, in fact. For what is happening 
to these stories? Where, now, is the country 
house party, entirely surrounded with snow? 
One by one ail their best writers are going over 
to the thriller: Mr. Blake, Miss Allingham, Miss 

Marsh, even Miss Christie (but she, bless her, 
can do no wrong, and so generous is her output 
that there is always one to be found that one 

: oe not read). Worse. than that, some of them 

-take their detectives (Nigel, with whom we have 
been through so much; Roderick, whom we 

F) trusted) with them, and ‘they appear in the un- 
familiar medium like ghosts of counterfeits of 
_ themselves. 

‘The thriller has its own integrity and its own 

 yalue, but it does not conform to the unities 
of the detective story. These are: (1) unity of 
place; (2) unity of cast—the cast must be 
limited and always at hand; they must not 

wander in and out of the story, nor, worse, 

a combine anonymously into gangs; (3) and most 

‘ unity of Soa hea must not 

-apoear. 3 indiscriminately ut. must concen- 

trated in one, unknown, k 
May I, your columns, express the 
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actual documents, these 
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The Importance of Being Earnest 


Sir,—I refer to what James Agate said in his 
essay on ‘Oscar Wilde and the Theatre’, pub- 
lished in 1947: 

On a day in November, 1940, I found some- 
thing German in the mail . .. it was Teschen- 
berg’s translation . . . and there is a new 
character, Mr. Gribsby, of the firm of Gribsby 
and Parker, solicitors. The play is in four acts, 
the second being divided into two to make rcom 
es the additional scene of Algernon’s arrest for 

edt, 

This. complete translation was published in 
Germany in 1903, whereas the four note-books 
of which the original manuscript consisted were 
not found until 1950 in Mrs. Clifton’ s forgotten 
trunk. 


Considering the importance of being earnest 
with regard to ‘a masterpiece and probably the 
best light comedy in the language’ (James 
Agate), it is to be regretted that one should not 


know where translator Teschenberg obtained the ~ 


text.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.8 HENRY R. SHELNESS 


“The Palace of Death’ 


Sir,—It may be that Emily Bronté got the 
idea for her.essay from the treatise, as yet un- 
translated, written about 1350 by the friend of 
Boccaccio, Gioacchino d’Aquino, on the sin of 
gluttony. Unlikely. Very. Why should not the 
girl have got the idea of writing about the evil 


of intemperance out of her own head? 


Yours, etc., 


Ambleside B. SCHOLFIELD 


A Great Theatrical Management 


Sir.—I am sorry that, when I wrote of 
the Barker-Thomas ‘ Weather-Hen’, my bad 
handwriting should have caused the printer to 
give Mr. Thomas the Christian name ‘ Berle’. 
The correct name is ‘ Berte’, a diminutive for 
Herbert; and it is, of course, as Herbert Thomas 
that the actor-playwright Will be most familiar 
to theatregoers. Besides ‘The Weather-Hen’ 
Granville Barker and Berte Thomas wrote a 
number of other plays, none of which was pro- 
duced. Of particular interest is ‘Our Visitor 
to Work-a-Day ’, Mrs. Bernard Shaw’s copy of 
which was presented by her husband to the 
British Museum after her death. It was written 
in 1899, the year in which Barker wrote ‘The 
Marrying of Ann Leete’. Between the two plays 
lies ‘Esmond’, the dramatic adaptation of 
Thackeray’s novel on which Barker and Thomas 
were working when their collaboration came to 
an end, The piece was never completed, and no 
copy is now known. The collaboration began in 
1895, when Barker was eighteen, and clearly 
played a major part in his development as a 
dramatist; and *The Marrying of Ann Leete’, 
though wholly Barker’s, is rich with the experi- 
ence of that partnership.—Yours, etc., 

Leeds, 2 FREDERICK MAY 


Florence Nightingale Bibliography 

Sir,— I have been entrusted by the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation with the 
compilation of a bibliography of the published 
writings of Florence Nightingale, together with 
a calendar of all her extant manuscripts and 
letters. 

I should be grateful if owners or custodians 
of any manuscripts or letters of Miss Nightin- 
gale would communicate with me with a view 
to the inclusion of their material in the forth- 
coming book. If it is possible to send the 
ill be examined and 
returned without delay. In view of the large 
number of letters to be dealt with, it is not 
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Proposed. to copy them but to compile a loca- 
tion list with a brief indication of the subject 
of each letter.—Yours, etc., 
W. J. BrsHop 
c/o The Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library, 183, Euston Road, N.W.1 


.Franz Catel 


Sir,—I am engaged on a monograph dealing 
with the life and work of Franz Catel (1778- 
1856), a German. painter who went to Rome in 
1811 and spent the rest of his life there, paint- 
ing chiefly views of Rome. He was, it is said, 
especially popular with travelling Englishmen, 
and I should be extremely grateful if I might 
be advised of pictures of his by any owners of 
such pictures in Britain or America. 

Yours, etc., 

18, Gower Street Hans GELLER 

London, W.C.1 


Freedom of Contract 


Sir,—Why should large commercial concerns 
be the only ones to incorporate conditions in a 
contract by putting them on the back of a ticket 
or receipt? Cannot the. customer retaliate in 
kind? 

For example, when I take a suit to Messrs. 
Blank, the cleaners, I might attach to it a piece 
of paper marked boldly on the front: ‘ Instruc- 
tions: To be cleaned and pressed’, with, in a 
corner, ‘See back’, and on the back in micro- 
scopic type (or perhaps illegible handwriting?), 
the words: 

Condition of offer: Any condition restricting 
Messrs. Blank’s liability for loss or damage shall 
be construed as relating only to loss or damage 
caused without default or negligence on the part 
of Messrs. Blank, 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 B. WRIGLEY 


Reconsidering Relativity 

Sir,—Mr. W. B. Bonnor in his talk on this 
subject (THE LISTENER, November 18) states: 
‘The fact known to Galileo, that all bodies, 
whatever their size, fall to the earth at the same 
rate’. Would he kindly tell us what would have 
been the result of Galileo’s famous demonstra- 
tion if he dropped from the Tower of Pisa a 
cannon-ball and a child’s air-balloon, supposing 
that the latter had been invented in his day? Is 
it not necessary to add to the statement that all 
bodies fall at the same rate the proviso that in 
order to do so they must fall in a vacuum so 
as not to encounter any air-resistance? 

Yours, etc., 


Taunton H. CoLin WALKER 


The Tradition of Street Games 

Sir,—I was most interested to read Mrs. 
E. Tindall’s query about the use of the phrase 
‘I’m barley ’. This was widespread in the south 


‘ of Scotland in my childhood, and we generally 


assume that it-is a relic of the Auld Alliance 
and indicated a desire to pause ‘ pour parler’. 
We, by the way, said simply “a barley’, and 
crossed fingers played no part in it. Tightly 
clenched fists thrust at the opponent were, how- 
ever, necessary’ when claiming immunity by 
shouting ‘ Keys! ’ 

I wonder if any reader ever played what we 
called French skipping. We sang a rhythmic 
variation on the numbers one to seven in French 
—trendered by us ‘ong, dee, twa, katara, sang, 
see, seh’—and at the end of each line of the 
tune we jumped high so that the skipping rope 
passed twice under our feet. I played this in 
Glasgow at the end of the first world war, so I 
assume that it must have been brought by Bel- 
gian refugee children, of whom, I am told, there 
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were many. For us, all other skipping games 
became insipid when compared with this delight, 
but I can find no trace of it among school- 
children now.—Yours, etc., 
Glasgow, W.1 Mona Morrison 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mrs. E. Tindall, 
who queries the origin of the expression ‘I’m 


barley ’ meaning ‘ pax’ in children’s games, may 


be interested to know that it has been associated 
by scholars with the obscure word ‘barlay’ 
which occurs in the recently broadcast four- 
teenth-century poem ‘Sir Gawain and _ the 
Green Knight’ (line 296). It is interesting to 


Gardening 


THE LISTENER- 


note that this poem was certainly written in the 
north-west Midland dialect area and very prob- 
ably in Lancashire, where the expression ‘I’m 
barley ’ seems commonest. 


Lines 294-296 of the poem in rough_trans- 


lation read: ‘ 
And I shall withstand a blow from him, stoutly 
on this floor; 
On the other hand you will grant me leave to 
deal him another barlay 
where ‘barlay’ might mean ‘without resist- 
ance ’.. Tolkien and Gordon in their edition of 
the poem quote Scott’s Waverley, ‘A Proper lad 
of his quarters that will not cry barley in a 
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broil’, but I know of no other literary uses of 
the word and its origin appears to be quite . 
obscure. I wonder, however, whether it may be 
connected, like our word ‘ bail’ with old French 
baillier which I believe sometimes has the 
meaning of “to give respite’, or with ‘baillie 
(baylye)’ -which has 
meanings. °, 

‘Sir. Gawain" also has the word ‘misy’ 
meaning ‘a quagmire’ which survives in 
modern Lancashire as ‘mizzy’,. and is very 
likely cognate with Mrs. Tindall’s verb ‘to- 
mizzle ’.—Yours, etc., 


Keele M. K. PAFFARD 


Freesias, Cinerarias, and Schizanthus 


OU. should now have a look at the 
bulbs you want for Christmas, espe- 
cially the Paper White narcissus, and 
the prepared hyacinths. Carefully 
remove the covering that the pots are plunged in. 


Schizanthus 


If they are starting, lift them out and place in a 
frame or cool place for the first week or so, with 
some covering over the glass to exclude the light. 
Never expose them directly to the light and air; 
let them become used to it gradually. You will 
find them looking rather pale and yellow at the 
Start, but in a few days they will begin green- 
ing up. Make sure they are not dry at the 
roots. They are generally all right, but from 
how onwards they must not get dry. Keep them 
cool whatever you do—no warm rooms or 
attempts at forcing. When watering the hya- 
cinths keep the water to the side of the pots, 
not on the spikes which you will notice coming 
up right in the centre of the plant. It is these 
little details that make or mar your displays. 


By F. H. STREETER 


Freesias will now need a little support. If 
you could get a few thin, green, hazel sticks, 
they are the very things. Sharpen the thickest 
end of the sticks, leave them eighteen inches to 
two feet long, and cut out the eyes. Place them 

behind the foliage, one to each p‘ant, and 

give them a loose tie. I know many busy 
men just clap in three*or four sticks round 
the outside and’a strand of matting round 
the pot, and that has to do:for them; but 
they never get such good results. Freesias 
are such lovely things; no trouble you-can 
take with them is too great. Do not: forget 
they love cow manure, water, and soot 
mixed. Give it to them in liquid form 
when watering. This liquid-manure water 
is also good for your cinerarias. You must 
get these plants out of the frames and 
“into the greenhouse as soon as ever the 
chrysanthemums are over—change places 
with them. Sprinkle a little soot over the 
staging when you bring the_cinerarias in, 
and I should wash the pots and arrange 
them so that the leaves are not touching 
each other. You will be surprised how 
quickly they grow. Never let them get dry, 
and watch closely for greenfly, leaf miner, 
and mildew. Fumigate once a fortnight 
for the fly and miner, and dust the leaves 
with a little flowers of sulphur for the 
mildew. Ventilate carefully from the top 
ventilators, and keep the door shut; keep- 
ing the door open can cause a great deal 
of trouble to nearly all growing plants, it 
simply invites mildew from now till next 

April. So open the top ventilators only, 

and watch for frost every night: do not 

let it surprise you. : 

To follow the cinerarias a lovely, easy 
plant to grow is schizanthus. Some people 
call it the poor man’s orchid. The young 

_ seedlings should be ready for potting on 
into a size larger pot. Use a mixture of two parts 
loam, one part leaf soil, one part sand, and one 
part dry cow manure, or John Innes No. 2 if 
you cannot mix your own, Pot fairly firm. Keep 
them cool and nip out just the tip of. the lead- 
ing growth; that will make them bushy. If you 
fumigate your schizanthus there are two points 
to watch closely. The first is to see the soil is 
damp, and the second is .to make certain the 
foliage is dry. If the foliage is damp it may 
scorch the tips all along the outside leaves and 
spoil the lovely, fern-like foliage. Try to grow 
them sturdy, and finally give them seven-inch 
pots and place a four-foot. bamboo in the centre 
for support and lightly lace the branches ‘to it. 


_Of course, this four-foot bamboo is for seven- 


inch pots, two-foot bamboo for: smaller pots.- 
Do not attempt more plants than you have room 
for. I am sure many of you have seen these 
schizanthus at the. Chelsea: Flower. Show and 
thought to yourself, ‘If only I could grow. 
plants like this how happy I should be’, Well, 
just try them. 

I suggest you place your hydrangeas growing 
in pots into cold frames—or, a shed will do— 
and thoroughly rest them, on the dry side. You 
must try to prevent their starting into growth 
too soon. If you keep them damp or wet they 
will push out ‘new shoots, and these will get 
cut off by the weather and throw them right 
back. 

Here are a few brief hints: Get all your empty 
pots undercover ready for. washing on the first 
wet day. If you have a peach tree in a cold 
house, remove all the leaves by drawing «your 
hands up, not down, the branches, and burn 
the leaves. Put them in a sack; never throw them 
on the ground. Give the shed a good cleaning, 
lime-wash the walls on the first wet day, and 
take stock of your tools, etc. Finally, bring some 
soil under cover, ready for early seed sowing. 

—Home Service 
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It would be idle to pretend that the Insurance 


expert is a man of ferocious piety or formidable wisdom. 


; What he essentially is is—is a man who knows his job and knows his - 
| ‘responsibilities. 
_ He knows that, Insurance, cornucopia of many millions of pounds, 
‘ eis t*. Rash pour out its fruitful funds cautiously. He is investing your money 
: —usefully, but shrewdly. | 
< wa He knows that Insurance, in the aver it affords, is the vast umbrella 
bat probeets individuals and enterprises against the rainy days—unexpec- 
= Se Soe : 2 ted and unfortunate as they always are. = . 
More still, he knows that Insurance has a meaning for you —a 
meaning that: ‘conveys a sense of security plus all those good things that 
ae _ savings provide—a better house, better education for the family - +. and 


- so on, and s0 on. 


ait y This homily points a ibtal, Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 


hr “yg bier Fane estas by practical people with your interests 
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EMBRANDT began by painting, as painters must, for: cae 


consumption. His drawing, by contrast, was private. In the 


now publishing in the magnificent and complete - edition 


that they deserve*, preparatory studies are in the minority (there is - 
- within the incandescent mantle of the figure which is seen. Everything — 
that is. human reveals it: 


hardly a single sheet squared for transfer to canvas) and the finished 


piece intended for other eyes is” exceptional. Payee es a Aa le “ 


private function: it was an 
organ of feeling in _ itself. 
From 1634, when Rembrandt - 
(having recorded his betrothal . 
in a wonderful silver-point 
drawing of his bride) married, 
-the events of his private and 
his imaginative life were con- 
fided to drawing, as to a diary. — 
The graphic realisation itself 
was the object. It was, we 
feel, indispensable to him. 
Sometimes it seems as if it 
were not even the primary 
purpose of a drawing to be 
looked at (and some men of 
taste do not to this day look 
at Rembrandt’s drawings with 
~ pleasure)—still less to be used ' ii 
—just as it is not the primary, 
object of a diary to be re-read. 
The drawings have the charac- 
ter—the character, perhaps, of 
all the greatest art—of a neces- 
sary human function. They are 
in themselves moments of per- 
sonal life and feeling, miracu- 
lously preserved. | 3 
In front of the drawings we - 
are close to real events and a 
» real household. We see, over 
-and over again, that children 
are born out of pain and die, 
that they sleep, eat, are taught 
to walk, become frightened, 
are carried off tearful or pro- 
‘testing. That age is an afflic- 
tion. That love is tender and 
ruthless as well. That illness is 
an ebbing, a diminution, and - 
yet an intensification. Nowhere 
else in art is so much of the 
human condition made visible. 
Rembrandt’s material is richer, 
perhaps, than any other artist 
ever dealt with. It includes | 1 Naughty Boy’: 
not only more of the’ physical — Ee 
matter of life, but something else, under the skin. Rembrandt ‘used to 
be praised - for psychological insight, but it was not the particular 
character of individuals that chiefly concerned him. His insight was into 


‘something common to everyone, something inherent in the state of 
being human. 
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~~ Explaining his delay in finishing two pictures in the Pane series 
embrandt wrote that he had laboured ‘ to express most fully and most — 
On a drawing of Mary at the 
“a devoted treasure kept in the- 
_ heart for the consolation of her compassionate soul’. For Rembrandt - 


_ truly the moving of the spirit within ’. 
foot of the Cross he made a note: 


the human frame held emotion like a radiant treasure: in the drawings 
- it shines out. This was the richness intrinsic in the state of being human. 


Rembrandt in Private 


ree ee By LAWRENCE GOWING, eS ee 


detail, enlarged, of a drawing by “Rembrandt, dating from: 
*-about“l635-—- 


the summits of human achievement performs an inestimable and lasting — 


* The Drawings of Rembrandt. By Otto Benesch. Volumes 1 and 2. 1625-1640. Phaidon® 10 guineas each “is 
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-In Ranibrande ane work (the first two volumes ay this. ‘edition leave we 
him at thirty-four). the private drawings rather than the pictures ex- 
great body of Rembrandt’s drawings, which Dr. Benesch: is. 


pressed it in its fullest, most simple,. and least dramatic form.  - vey 
_. The ideal consists in what is-real: it resides equally i in the charming, ~ 
e ravaged, and the Bross. The vital principle is the flame burning © 


deve and finery, x flamboyant air manifest — 
- the essential human richness’ — 
no less: (in the early paintings - na. 
~ sometimes more) than the inti- 
‘mate -lineaments of a face. 
Love. displays it; so does the 
- traitor’s hideous repentance: it — 
-_galvanises the butcher with the 
_ knife between his teeth, 4 
_In ‘a drawing ‘in Berlin as 
child carried into the house 
(away from the grinning boys 
outside,.past the old woman. | 
who _ has prophesied ‘that the | ’ 
-scene would end in tears) is 
protesting lustily. Powerless, — 
clutching the air, he reveals 
the _ universal, - involuntary 
energy . within him. -He is in _ 
the grip of circumstance, theta 
same pitiless force which 
carries Ganymede (painted in- _ 
his likeness) into the sky. Yet 
his plight uncovers something — 
in him which withstands it, 
the quality of being human 
which survives. every vicissi- 
tude but the last. > 
- In later years the fasibows 
ant plumage dropped away. 
After fifty Rembrandt painted 
more and more what he had ~ 
first’ drawn at thirty, ‘people 
from whom all but the inward. 
_treasure had gone. The mean- — 
ing remains the same. His — 
subject is that in man which 
endures the human lot. {oe 
‘Probably no editor of Rem- 
brandt at the present time can ~ 
hope to ‘command universal 
agreement. It may be better 
that ‘some marginal drawings qe 
_ should remain in the corpus, — 
‘rather than be relegated to the 
vast, anonymous limbo, but 
the inclusion of so many in 
Dr. Benesch’s sequence | dilutes 


the impression. of originality at some points.. Any conclusion about 


the master based, for instance, on numbers 121-123, 128- 130, 


_ 147, 199, 200, 204, 209, 210, 21la, 213; or 285a in this cata- 


logue. would be very. precarious. Some details of the chronology — 
and certain famous puzzles remain intractable. The collotype. plates mi 
of these volumes are, however, as fine as anything of the kind ever 


made: comparison, particularly of the elusive chalk drawings, with those 


’ 


in the earlier selected edition reveals how great the achievement is. It 
is hard to think of another publisher or editor who could manage this: =. 
enormous undertaking so well. A fine and full publication of one of 


service. 
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All experience is an arch to build upon 


. HENRY ADAMS (1838-1918) 


‘Experience’ begins with the first bump on the nursery floor. It is the conversion of 


‘living ’ into ‘ knowing’; the Patton of hard knocks into hard facts. 


There are two facets of experience: memory, and vision. It is a knowledge of the 
past, that. enables us to take a view of the future; when we use it as an aid to success, 


we are the historian of our failures, and the prophet of our achievements. 


In industry, technique is collective experience, of men, and machines. With its help, 
we can reach new levels of production and research, and solve new problems in the 
light of old. For a progressive industry, experience is more than an arch, or a 
¢ foundation; it is the master-builder’s tower, from which the shape of tomorrow can 


be seen. 
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Reliable News 

Britain want to know what is going on there and 

They also want a concise presentation of this 


news and opinion. The Times Weekly Review 
is designed for them. PAN 


world. Its aim is to promote learning without — 
_ pedantry, and liveliness without affectation. It 


s between good and bad, but between the subtle 


for both news and pictures ; its leading articles 
comment upon current events with the BEEOnDS : 
of the world’ s leading newspaper ; 


: Jp hybeas extremes. roe pent 
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and _ its 


arts, financial and social affairs make it a_ 
Special articles Europe. There i is no field of literature which it 
does not touch, and. a review in. The Times- 


; Literary Suri is often itself leeeptttee 
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Wherever books and authors are talked about, ' ; 
The Times Literary Supplement is talked about 

too. For more than half a century it has kept _ 3 
its place as the foremost critical weekly in the 


cultivates,a fine palate SO as to. choose not only x 
Ti he Times Literary Supplement reviews | not: / 


only a all important English and American books, tu 
but also a choice of new books throughout. ; 
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Tenpestaons Feaiey lord Beare 
his: Life and Times. By Frank Owen. 
Hutchinson. 25s. 


THE TITLE OF this new life of Eloyd George 
betrays its character. The author, former editor 


of the Evening Standard and the Daily Mail, 


employs the style of the popular newspaper. The 
writing is diffuse; there is over-dramatisation 
of the obvious; there is the superfluous epithet. 
The book has little of that terse precision which 
made the study published some three years back 
by Dr. Thomas Jones so readable. Yet it would 
be a mistake to dismiss Mr. Owen’s biography as 
popular hagiography. He has had the inesti- 
mable advantage of examining the Lloyd George 
papers, now in the possession of Lord Beaver- 
brook, and, although the general lines of the 
portrait remain unchanged, there are certain new 
and tantalising points of interest. 

In his memorandum on his resignation on 
August 3, 1914, Lord Morley remarked of his 
colleagues, ‘I could not comprehend them all, 
but two I had no choice but to judge’. The 
two were ‘that splendid condottiére’, young 
Mr. Churchill, and Lloyd George. Morley 

_ believed Lloyd George to be a calculating oppor- 
tunist, consumed by personal ambition. That 
he was ambitious is undoubted—no statesman 
worth his salt is without ambition—but here 
we have a number of personal notes flung across 
the cabinet table between Lloyd George and 

_ Cherchill at some of those urgent cabinet meet- 
ings which display the writers as anxious and 
hesitant as any of their colleagues. What weighs 
with them almost as much as the issue of peace 

_“or war is the fact that the cabinet may split 
and the country be left without a government 
at this critical moment. There is on August 3, 
at the meeting before Grey made his speech in 
the Commons, a note from Churchill to Lloyd 
George saying that his policy would be to 
impress Germany that Great Britain intends to 
preserve Belgian neutrality: ‘I would not go 
beyond this’. To which Lloyd George replies: 
‘Would you commit yourself in public now 
to war if Belgium is invaded, whether Belgium 
asks for our protection or not?’ And Churchill 
scribbles ‘ No’. These are not the exchanges of 
calculating, ambitious, or irresponsible men. - 

Mr. Owen brings further evidence to the fact 
that the campaign, or as some have said con- 

_spiracy, which led to the resignation of Asquith 
and his friends, began far earlier than the last 
months of 1916. It goes back at least a year, 
develops with the death of Kitchener and Lloyd 
George’s appointment to the War Office. The 
end of the Asquithian regime was in sight from 


OO — 


June, 1916, and. it says much for the Prime 


Minister that he made the appointment, although 
he was almost certainly alive to the fact that he 
was in in peril. 
eT Much is made by Lloyd George’s enemies 
_ that he was never trusted, that he had no friends, 
he was a demagogue, a deceiver, and the 
ox - of his party. These are the charges 
ee -who entered ‘the wrong profession, 
- polite. Party loyalty is the refuge of medio- 
; George at no moment in his career 


the party, so much “ee worse for 
y Liberal, he was a demo- 


“TsTENER : 
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the Commons with all the dexterity of Glad- 


‘Stone, was not a true parliamentarian: ‘my 


audience’, he once said, ‘is in the country’. 
He had little regard for the great Liberal prin- 
ciples of the Tom Broadbents, and he was as 
ready to jettison free trade as Morley, that nega- 
tive democrat, was not. He was, in fact, of 
the type, called by the French in an untrans- 
latable phrase, um homme de gouvernement. He 
would use men from any or from no party, so 
long as he believed them capable. That he had 
many faults, that he made many mistakes, that 
he had towards the close of his ministry a touch 
of Caesarism, that he was ‘not a gentleman’, 
no one would deny. But with his immense 
vitality, with his quickness of mind and vivacity 
of speech, un homme de gouvernement he 
assuredly was, as Mr. Owen’s biography shows. 


The Noble Savage 
_ By Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson. 


Chatto and Windus. 21s... _ 


This new life of Gauguin aims at being above 
all a study of the man. But the man cannot be 
separated from the artist, and his biographers, 
though confessing to be no experts in the field 
of art criticism, have woven into the pattern of 
his life the chief characteristics, epochs, con- 
tacts, transformations, of Gauguin the artist. 

Biographers of Gauguin are hard press2d to 
extort sympathy for their hero, the rather brutal 
giant and chef d’école, the truant husband and 
exhibitionist, the venal and vaing’orious man, 
with his odyssey of restless wanderings between 


-Paris, Pont Aven, and Martinique. Gauguin the 


man has not much to commend ‘him, except 
his more than life-size stature which predestined 
him to play the role of genius and to dwarf a 
good many of his contemporaries. 

He had been a sailor for six years, a stock- 
broker for ten, then a Sunday-painter, and at 
last, in mid-life, a professional artist. He had 
married a beautiful Danish girl, Mette Gad, 
who, when Gauguin’s passion for painting be- 
came absolute, retired to her native Copenhagen 
with her young throng of pretty children, from 
where she set out to worry with unrelenting 
and unimaginative steadfastness her impecunious 
husband. The protracted correspondence be- 
tween the two, from which the biographer must 
needs squeeze the scanty lifeblood, jars on the 
reader by its hopeless reiteration of a craving 
for sympathy and comprehension on Gauguin’s 
side and a bourgeois incapacity, coupled with 
financial demands, of his outraged but otherwise 
quite comfortable wife. 

Happily, the more deplorable aspects of 
Gauguin’s private life are complemented by his 
artistic triumphs, the new synthesis of form and 
colour, by which he became one of the three 
founders of the Post-Impressionist School. The 
juxtaposition of vividly coloured planes as flat 
patterns in the Japanese fashion was the revela- 
tion of the year 1888, when Gauguin painted 
* Le Vision aprés le Sermon’. ‘Don’t paint too 
much after nature’, was his advice to the plein- 
aur realists, ‘ remember art is abstraction, Dream 
in front of nature, draw from it the essence of 
what you see’. This is the painter who was to 
create a new idiom of primitive force and sim- 
plified vision in violent reaction to the subtleties 
of scientific analysis of colour and light, and who 
was to range himself beside the artefacts of 
primeval races. Quant 4 moi, je me suis réculé 
bien loin, plus loin que les chevaux du Parthé- 
non jusqu’au dada de mon enfance, le bon cheval 
de bois. 
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The biographers have done well to fuse 
Gauguin’s artistic achievement with his human 
personality. The boldness, the fearlessne:s, the 
novelty of his work explain and atone for his 
divine egotism. Propelled as he was by a sense 
of his mission in art, he could perhaps not bz 
expected to treat Van Gogh less impatiently, 
though his taunts, his cruelty, are sure to have 
hastened the latter’s discomfiture. But ‘when all 
is said, Gauguin remains a tormented, a tragic 
artist who paid for his realisation by a life of 
unspeakable sorrow and solitude. 


Faith and Freedom: a Study of Western - 


Society. By Barbara Ward. 
Hamish Hamilton. 16s. 


The first two-thirds of this book could well 
have been dispensed with. They are a re-state- 
ment of the Roman Catholic interpretation of 
European history already made completely 
familiar in the writings of Mr. Christopher 
Dawson, M. Jacques Maritain and others of 
kindred outlook. Miss Ward adds nothing new 
or important to this well-known version of 
history which emphasises the homogeneity of 
western civilisation in the middle ages and sees 
in that era the roots of later constitutionalism 
and of human freedom. Its effect is to explain 
the changes of the sixteenth century mainly in 
terms of human greed and lust for power: and 
to regard nationalism and capitalist enterprise 
not as the historical products of medieval con- 
ditions and events but rather as intrusive and 
disruptive forces, destined and even designed 
to destroy the medieval synthesis. The theme 
of modern history becomes the progressive 
triumph of acquisitiveness, breaking through all 
ecclesiastical and moral restraints, undermining 
the unity of Christendom, and _ establishing 
private property as an absolute right devoid of 
social obligations. This in turn bred commun- 
ism, the nemesis of modern materialism, destroy- 
ing the freedom that comes only from religious 
faith in a Reality higher than materialism. 

Miss Ward states this thesis with as much 
moderation as possible, admitting that sixteenth- 
century changes can be traced back to the four- 
teenth century at least, and that Protestant 
Christianity did much to mitigate the rigours 
of materialism in the nineteenth century. But the 
thesis survives in all its familiar smoothness and 
neatness, involving the usual distortions of in- 
convenient facts. Her treatment of John Locke 
is characteristic. She imputes to him the view 
that ‘ property is an absolute, unchangeable right 
antecedent to the setting up of civil govern- 
ment and therefore . . . inviolate from all forms 
of government interference and regulation’. Yet 
Locke. was careful to justify appropriation of 
wealth by mixing labour with it only ‘ where 
there is enough, and as good left in common 
for others’: and to insist that ‘the same law 
of Nature that does by this means give us 
property, does also bound that property too’. 
He also gives to the word ‘ property’ the ex- 
tended sense of men’s ‘ lives, liberties and estates, 
which I call by the general name—property ’. 
These crucial qualifications of his views are 
entirely overlooked in anxiety to show ‘the 
total disappearance of the social obligations of 
property’. Such  over-simplifications occur 
throughout: and the thesis would become more 
convincing could it be shown that in countries 
such as Portugal and Spain, where Catholic 
doctrine retained much of its power, private 
property has been regarded as less sacrosanct 
or individual freedom more fully preserved. 
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Whodunii? 


Who killed the Count of Monte Cristo ? 
The body was found on the lounge floor this morn- 


ing, with its back broken. Circumstantial evidence points 


the last time it can happen. In future, our favourite 
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books are going to be protected by satin-sliding 
panels of heavy glass. Yes, it’s a clear case for crafts- J 


man-made Minty Sectional Bookcases —all round. 


Then, as we acquire new favourites, we can add new 
sections to accommodate them. That’s the beauty of Minty. 
It can always be enlarged, yet is always complete. 
Magnificently made by master craftsmen, Minty Book- 
cases are mainly constructed in oak, walnut or mahogany _ 
and are available at these 
tax-free prices: 
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and A Writer’s Notebook with i i 
a new preface, l6és 


THE COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES 
Three volumes, each 15s 7 
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Vol, I Liza of Lambeth, Cakes and» 
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Each volume 15s __ x 
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nt sonevioe 
| she has much that is a She 
mulating to say about contemporary 


on the cold war and on colonial prob- 
her views demand respect: She is surely 
right in regarding Marxism as ‘ the submerged 
gospel of the European Left’, and as, therefore, 
“the pattern of thought upon which men in all 
countries will tend to fall back, if crises and 
instabilities reappear in the west, simply because 
it is the most systematic and the most familiar 
critique available’. And if this be so, she is 
equally right to insist that prevention of 
economic. depression in the western world, and 
improvement in the standards of living of 
colonial: peoples, are no Jess effective means than 
i armaments for checking the spread of com- 
munism in the world. Her final chapter is a 
sermon on the necessity of faith for freedom, and 
the emancipating. power of worship. These argu- 
ments deserve attention by their own merits: 
they do not presuppose or require the long 
historical. preamble, nor are they in any way 
injured ts its rege. hae 


The Wilder Shores of Love 
By Lesley Blanch. Murray. 15s. 


“ Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea to 
«the Strand, 
An’ they talks a lot of lovin’, but wot do they 
“understand? ’ 


This familiar lament of the British soldier for 
the girl he left behind him on the road to 
Mandalay seems to sum up the frustrated long- 
ings of many an Englishman for a life of passion 
in the east. In spite of the valiant efforts. of our 
newspaper men ‘to reveal for us, in ample detail, 


the private lives of those whom we jostle on’ 


the pavement, there still remains the impression 
that things are a shade more spicy, a trifle more 
intriguing, beyond the smooth waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

This book is an attempt to define that impres- 
sioh and to tell the experiences of four Euro- 
pean women who sought to translate into reality 
their romantic dreams of the east. In Lady 
Burton and Jane, Lady Ellenborough, Miss Lesley 
Blanch tells of characters whose exploits—at 
least in outline—will be familiar to many of her 
readers, In Aimée de Rivery, the Frenchwoman 
born in Martinique who was flung into the 
harem of the Grand Turk, and became the 
mother of one of the Sultans, or in Isabelle 
Eberhardt, the Russian Jewess who went into 
the desert disguised as a man, she is dealing 
with people who are less familiar and whose 

extraordinary experiences go some part of the 
way to justify the highly exotic title of the book. 
While it would be ungenerous to deny the 
interest and sparkle of Miss Blanch’s book, and 
while “jt will doubtless assuage the curiosity of 
those for whom it is designed about the 
Romantic East, some readers will wish to carry 
the story a little further than is possible i in Miss 
Blanch’s jaunty tales. 

‘ s_ is. especially true of Jane, Lady Ellen- 
ch. She was born Jane Digby, the grand- 
of Coke of Norfolk, and she had a 
ar ble. “succession. of husbands culminating, 
e was fifty, in a marriage to a young 
h whom she lived happily for the 
twenty years of her life: She also had 
varied lovers as Prince: Felix Schwarzen- 
Corse Tof Bavaria, and an A’banian 


} 
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paradise, from which men were excluded, we 


can hardly picture Lady Ellenborough quite at 
home in any such elysium.) Her marriage to 
Lord Ellenborough was in all its aspects a 
curious one. She was in her teens and he a 
widower in his middle thirties. In later life 
he was to be responsible, when Governor- 
General of India, for the famous punning tele- 
gram ‘I have Scinde’. But there was something 
indubitably mysterious about his private life 
and it seems possible that the child, which 
passed for his, was in reality the result of a 
chance encounter between Lady Ellenborough 
and Frederick Madden—the distinguished 
British Museum official. Creevey, generally a 
sound guide in such things, refers to her at 
the time of her wedding, with an almost 
journalistic touch, as ‘ Aurora—Light of Day— 
Miss Digby’. After a run of judicious dots 
from his editor, Creevey adds of Lord Ellen- 
borough ‘All my impressions are that he is a 
damned fellow’. Something certainly should be 
excused Lady Ellenborough after a forced 
marriage to such a man. And whatever her 
weakness and inconstancy may have been she 
was a woman of conspicuous intelligence, charm, 
and wit. She was in addition an exceptionally 
accomplished artist and an outstanding linguist 
—a weird contrast to the type of mid-Victorian 
woman with whom Thackeray or Trollope has 
familiarised us. Though not failing to recognise 
the enjoyable side of Miss Blanch’s book, some 
readers may regret that that aspect of Lady 
Ellenborough’s character (though Miss Blanch 
states it) seems to have been lost amid the 


mighty breakers of the wilder shores of love. 


The Stranger in Ireland 
By Constantia Maxwell. Cape. 25s. 


Professor Maxwell packs into 300 pages most 
of what is known of Irish history between 1500 
and 1850. She examines and comments upon the 
reports of 20 strangers—12 from England, 1 
from Scotland, 3 from France, 2 from Germany, 
and 1 each from Italy and Spain. Some of them 
lived long enough in Ireland to find it no longer 
‘strange’. Some of them stayed only for weeks 


-or months. None, with the possible exception 


of Bianconi, became fully nationalised. Their 
accounts of the country and the people tally in 
the main. It is a country and they are a people 
of excellent parts and possibilities. Yet pros- 
perity,; though constantly starting up, as con- 
stantly declines; as often as a settlement seems 
to have been achieved, unsettlement follows. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. Ireland lies just 
too near to England and England was during 
these centuries just too strong, just too tough 
and predatory; also perhaps it should be added, 
just too attractive to the better features of the 
Irish make-up. 

The book is unhappy reading for Irish and 
English alike and its tragic atmosphere must rob 
many readers of full delight in the skill, the 
probity, the humanity, and the learning which 
inform its pages. It is unfortunate, though in- 
evitable, that Professor Maxwell’s witnesses, and 
she herself, can tell us so little about what the 
Irish in these centuries really were. It does not 
appear that any of the witnesses could speak 
Irish and none of them, it would seem, had 
more than the most fugitive contacts with those 
elements in the population which conserved an 
Irish separatist tradition. The reader must feel 
that he is, as it were, seeing a performance of 
Hamlet in which not merely have the solilo- 
quies been cut but Hamlet himself is merely 
hinted at. To say this is not to criticise the 
historian. Professor Maxwell has given us, pro- 
bably, all the light there is, It was not the Eng- 


lish only who, as Swift put it, knew ‘little more 
of Ireland than they did of Mexico’: 
- was true, during the greater part of this period, 


the like 
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of in of what voices there were in Ireland 
ore 

t remgins to give thanks for what Professor 
vmeies has given us: her admirable ‘ intro- 
ductory remarks’ to each successive century and 
her scholarly commentaries on the ‘ strangers’ 
to whom she introduces us. She is least suc- 
cessful, we feel, when her ‘ stranger’ transcends 
the ordinary: her Spenser, her Scott, her 
Thackeray do not really grip the reader. We | 
commend unreservedly, on the other hand, the 
adventures of de Cuellar, Spanish Captain of 
the Armada, wrecked on the Irish coast, and 
ultimately escaping, and of John Steven, an 
English Jacobite, who fought at the Boyne and 
at Limerick. From the eighteenth century there 
is the charming picture of Mrs. Delaney and her 
husband, he a fellow of T.C.D. and a Dean, 
she an English aristocrat. Lastly two strangers, 
who. ‘ deserved well’ of Ireland: the English 
architect James Gandon, who seems to have 
inaugurated Dublin’s architectural grandeur; and 
the Italian Bianconi, whose cars set the Irish 
moving within their own country. 


Music at Court. By Alan Yorke-Long. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 


These ‘four eighteenth-century studies’, edited 
by Patrick Trevor-Roper and introduced by 
Professor Edward Dent, are the remains or by- 
products of a comprehensive history of court 
music during the eighteenth century which Alan 
Yorke-Long left unfinished when he died in 
1952 at the age of twenty-eight. It is pro- 
foundly regrettable that this young man did not 
live to finish what might well have been a 
masterpiece, for these four studies—of music at 
the Court of Parma (1646-1771), under Charles 
Eugene of Wirttemberg (1753-1769), around 


Maria’ Antonia of Saxony .(1747-1772), and 


under Frederick the Great—achieve that happy 
mean between ‘popularisation’ and dry 
scholarship ‘which marks English historical 
writing at its best. And the subject is not as 
frivolous as it. may sound; music may be the 
most autonomous of the arts, but it does not 
exist in vacuums; for many centuries royal 
courts provided it with generally most favour- 
able conditions for growth and flowering, and 
if they sometimes seemed to cramp it, the limita- 
tions were those within which (as Goethe put it) 
mastery can show itself. 

Yorke-Long was perhaps more interested in 
these conditions than in the composers who are 
the musical heroes of his studies: the Traettas 
and Jommellis, the Grauns and the Hasses, But 
he recognised that they were real masters, if 
minor ones. There is nothing odious in his 
comparison of Traetta with Gluck. The 
‘superiority of Gluck over Traetta as a com- 
poser of opera’ is indisputable, but 


on purely musical grounds the reverse might be 
argued: Traetta had probably greater technical 
ability and certainly a greater natural gift of 
melody, in which Gluck was rather deficient. It 
is fascinating to speculate on the results if the 
Parisian intellectuals had invited Traetta instead 
of Piccinni to compete with Gluck, Certainly the 
contest would have been more even, and it is 
probable that greater works would have been 
thrown up on the Italian side: Traetta and 
Gluck were in sO many ways complementary, 
each had se much to learn from the other, that 
one might even imagine greater masterpieces 
created by their mutual interaction, 


All the same, there are signs that Yorke-Long 
knew more about history than about music. He 
was oddly unaware that double croche does not 
mean ‘double crotchet’; in such details the 
amateur betrays himself. 

The most memorable characters in these pages 
are the royal ones, above all the wonderful 
Farnese brothers, Francesco and Antonio, 


_ pounds, shillings & poison 


Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal is a raw material 
of great National importance. From it—if it isn’t burnt raw—come nylons and medicines, paints and 
fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things. All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, 
not burnt. And just as important, the gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and no smog, — 
Thus with one stone Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth anda menaceto health, 


3 GAS AND co KE — heat ipithont smoke : 
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of procreative ability ’. (Antonio 


pregnante della Serenissima Signora 
perth Enrichetta d’Este’ just before his 
j Seante: but the pregnancy proved to be nie 


. Sweet Thursday. By John Steinbeck. Heinemann. 
Who was Changed and Who was Dead. By Batbara Comyns. 


HOMAS MANN is one of the last sur- 

vivors of a breed of writers—not always 
novelists—which in the amazing nine- 
teenth century was almost common, and today 
seems nearly extinct.. When they spoke the 
world listened, not only to the beauty of their 
voice, for they were artists, or to the brilliance 
of their elocution, for they were craftsmen, but 
to their urgent message, for they were prophets 
and seers. The Black Swan rings with the pride 
and authority of an old man who knows that 


his testament is of value, and that it will be | 


heard with attention. 


Rosalie yon ‘Timmer, as the ironically con- 


ventional opening sentence tells us, is a widow 
living in Disseldorf, with her children Anna 
and Eduard, ‘in comfortable if not luxurious 
circumstances’. During a whole summer she 
walks through the flowering and scented fields 
with her daughter, and with unconscious double- 
meaning rebukes her (for Anna, having a club 
foot, has renounced sexual love and becomes an 
abstractionist painter) for ‘transposing her 
sense-perceptions into frigidity * and ‘ banishing 
Nature from her art’. In the winter Frau von 
Timmler’s summer stays with her. She is fifty, 
her hair is grey for ever; but a mysterious youth 
returns to her skin, her voice, her heart, her 


very womb, as it seems. She falls in love with - 


her son’s tutor, a young American who has come 
to. -Europe in search of history. On a warm day 
next spring they visit a pink rococo castlé on the 
Rhine and feed the black swans in the moat; 
but first of all Frau von Tiimmler eats a little 
of the bread herself, and the jealous, sinister 
bird—so rare, so natural, and so artificial—hisses 
at her. At the foot of a secret spiral staircase, 
guarded by a stone blindfolded Cupid, the ageing 
matron and the young foreigner confess their 
love and agree to consummate it that night. 
But the poor lady, too soon, has a hemorrhage 
from the uterine cancer which has caused her 
access of youth. The surgeons operate, helpless 
and ashamed, for what has happened has gone 
beyond their province. | 
<* Just také” a look at this mess, Knepperges ’, 
said Muthesius, ‘Presumably it exceeds your 
_ expectations. Ours is a noble art’, he added, his 
eyes filling with tears ‘that meant. nothing, ‘but 
_ this is asking a little too much of it’. 
Yet the dying Frau von Timmler, rightly or 
wrongly, takes.a different view. Death, she 
affirms, is a ‘necessary condition ot spring, an 
_ instrument, even, of life: 
‘If for me it borrowed the guise of resurrec- 
‘the joy of love, that was not a lie, but 
3s and mercy-. . . Nature—I have always 
d he , and she—has been loving to her child’. 


» on the face of it, could be simpler 
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: Hardly less fascinating are Charles Eugene of 


Wiirttemberg whose corps de ballet ‘all boasted 
of having made their gracious lord happy at 
Teast once’, and Maria Antonia of Saxony who 
not only wrote both libretto and music of the 
opera ‘ Talestri, Regina delle Amazone’ but sang 


New Novels 


in the Play-scene in ‘Hamlet’. It is repeated, 
more ominously, in the castle of rococo love, and 
is stripped naked at the end. ‘ All disease is only 
love transformed’, says the wise physician in 
The Magic Mountain; ‘and with Sophoclean 
irony the unfortunate Rosalie is made to express 
fervent gratitude for ‘the life that it pleases 
Nature to create in one whose life is done’, 
which is then revealed as a sarcoma. She is 
deceived, but she has seen a truth for which her 


deception is only a ransom. She is grossly . 


abused, and greatly blessed, for instead of curs- 
ing God she has made her human joy from her 
divine misfortune. So the writer transforms the 
many possible meanings of his tale into an 
affirming unity; but their tensions remain, and 
give it a permanent power and savour, which 
survives after the tale is done, when new readers 


come, when the writer has gone away. The. 


Black Swan takes its place, along with Death 
in Venice, among the classics of the long-short 
story. 

The cannery has gone from Cannery Row, 
because during the war they caught all the 
pilchards for patriotic reasons. Nothing is the 
same but the Palace Flop-house, and the boys, 
and the Bear Flag brothel, and the girls. Doc 
returns to find his marine laboratory. ravaged 
and abandoned by the colleague with the un- 
printable name whom he had left in charge; 
and he no longer feels the old satisfaction in 
preparing slides of embryo starfish for the micro- 
scopes of Stanford University. He tries to write 
a paper on apoplexy in octopuses; but he is 
aware that his theory about the unhappiness of 
cephalopods is only a screen for his inability 
to explain unhappiness in himself. Every man, 
he knows, is alone; yet every man believes that 
somewhere there is something that would heal 
his loneliness. Sweet Thursday is concerned with 
the conspiracy of Mack, Hazel, and the other 
boys to cure their friend and hero by discovering 
what he wants, and their successful solution is 
to unite him in marriage with the newest inmate 
of the Bear Flag. Why is the ancient myth of 
the respectable prostitute, absurd in the real 
world, somehow acceptable here? 

Cannery Row is a dream-utopia, where men 
love their friends and worship their resident 
intellectual. Instead of wine from the grapes of 
wrath they drink whisky distilled from the corn 
of reconciliation; the good life can be lived 
without work, the curse of Adam, or violence, 
the mark of Cain (and of James M. Cain); 
whores make virtuous wives, and the brothel- 
madam is their match-maker. Such a_ wish- 
fulfilment should, by all the rules, be as shallow 
as Saroyan or Disney have become; but here 
it is created from somewhere fairly deep in the 
imagination of a writer with genuine power 
and innocence. Mr. Steinbeck, like Doc, was 


once a marine biologist—it happened in 


Monterey, a long time ago; and Doc represents 
a part of him which has turned for a moment 


cs -- from the grim duty of recording cruelty and 


oppression to the contemplation of an ideal 


- loving-kindness. This wise, funny, and beauti- 


the principal part as well. With Frederick the 
Great and his ay Nekoeaan fy we are on more 
familiar ground, but the story of the dancer 
Barbara Campanini, who was required to pose 
as the King’s mistress in order to conceal his 
homosexual tendencies, is less generally known. 


The Black Swan. By Thomas Mann. Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


fully_ written novel is itself, by implication, a 
satire on the accursed real world and its in- 
ability to return to the Eden of Cannery Row. 

In the middle ages a mysterious disease was 
endemic through all Europe. The victims felt 
a horrible burning in their limbs: they raved 
and sang, and rose from their beds to dance in 
delirium through the streets; and sometimes they 
died. Today it is called ergotism, and is known 
to be caused by eating rye-bread contaminated 
by a fungus-disease. In countries where rye- 
bread is still eaten it still occasionally recurs, 
and the unpopularity it causes is one of the 
lesser occupational risks of being a baker. Miss 
Comyns has imagined a visitation in a Warwick- 
shire village in the early 1900s. The poor little 
baker makes delicious rye-bread to please his 
customers, who go mad and die; and meanwhile 
a strange drama of tyranny and release is played 
out in the family of the monstrous Grandmother 
Willoweed, who throws tortoises and trusses out 
of her window in frenzies not of ergotism but 
of egotism. Miss Comyns’ original and impres- 
sive tragi-comedy is a modern myth, set in a 
formalised rural borderland between the real 
and the surreal, and using the aesthétic of Cold 
Comfort Farm for purposes both burlesque and 
serious. She is a neo-Mandarin of individual 
and growing talent. 

As usual at the end of a spell of reviewing, 
my thoughts turn to thé novels I did not review, 
and the resolutions which they prevented me 
from keeping. I never intended to praise old 
and foreign masters, such as Zola, Kafka, 
Colette, Thomas Mann, but to discover new, 
English for choice. Perhaps it would help if 
publishers were less kind, and if a few went 
bankrupt; if authors worked harder, slower, 
more painfully, and not for money, of which 
they get so little anyway; if both aimed at some- 
thing higher than filling our deplorable public 
libraries, which smell of wet gaberdine raincoats, 
with mass-produced reading-matter that has the 
same odour. Novels about plucky little women 
with unfeeling brutes of husbands, even when 
they are written by Miss Doris Lessing or Miss 


. Diana Gardner, make one wish to start a move- 


ment for equal pay for men. There were dozens 
of these, dozens too, of mechanised epics of 
mechanised warfare, scores of stories about un- 
pleasant things done to or done by children, and 
other horror-comics for sado-masochistic grown- 
ups. The virtue of a good novel rests not on 
popular interest in its subject but in the signi- 
ficance of the subject for the author as a repre- 
sentative of universal man. That is why great 
novels tend to be written about apparently 
private themes, like’ a man chasing a whale, or 
a girl loving an orphan on a moor, or an invalid 
drinking lime-tea. Yet the novel is permanently 
alive, if not in the present, then in the past 
and future; it is, after all, only an optical illu- 
sion when one is tempted to think ‘The novel 
is dead ’. Long live the novel! 
GEORGE D. PAINTER 


[This is i ees Painter’s last article. Mr. Sedn O’ Faoldin 
1 take over from him on December 9] 
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DOCUMENTARY KR 
Polities a. la Made 


- POLITICAL TELEVISION took a bounding leap 
Conservative Party pro- . 


forward with the 
gramme, ‘Home Town’, landing in the terri- 
tory between documentary and entertainment 
and proving that it can hold an audience even 
if it cannot change opinions. No one -knows 
whether the Health Minister’s talk had an effect 


on the election result at West Derby, Liverpool, : 


two days after, He showed that it is not neces- 


sary to be blatantly self-assertive to compel 


attention to a point of view and that it may 


sometimes be good party politics to rise 


superior to the party line. The programme 


- posed a dilemma, that an increasing respect for 


democracy may lead to a diminution of Patience 


with ‘party strife. -~.— 


Two ae from the University of London Union Debate on November 16: 
Miss J ennifer Copeman, President (Bedford), and Mr. Kenneth Tynan 


No previous party eoavice programme on 
television has been so resourceful in matching 
theme with pictorial novelty. The early film 
of Skipton, home town of the Minister, was a 
pertinent if also amusing reminder of pre- 
Beveridge impulses at work in the land, show- 


ing that the welfare services rest on a broader 


and more ancient basis than party activities. Iain 
Macleod’s was a new face on television but his 
voice sounded oddly familiar; eyes shut, one 
might have been listening to Vernon Bartlett 


-abandoning his position as an Independent. It - 


must be agreed that this was a successful début. . 


If, as some people think, the tories have cap- 
tured the television castle, we may be in for 
some lively forays from the other side. 
Certain it is that the socialists will have 
to be-more than adroit to excel the 
tory programme last .week as an 


efficient presentation, It will be some- 
thing worth looking at if they decide ~ 
not to try to excel but are content to 
emulate. 5 
Politics beyond the domestic bounds 
gave us an exceptionally good edition 
of ‘Press Conference’, at which the 
focal figure was Sir Anthony Eden, 
looking tired but gamely answering” 
questions which ranged from the 
harsher realities of present-day diplo- 
macy to his taste in hats and reading. 
For many, the high point of interest 
was in these personal revelations, but 


session was that in which he was asked 
to comment on the meaning of the 


-_me to cope with that!’ 
spectacular phrase-making at the London Uni- . 


- CRITIC ON THE HEARTH ~ " ace 


Weekly comments on BB.C. ‘programmes by independent contributors ES oS EC 5 


- 


present Soviet: poies ot “sending” us football 


teams, ballet dancers, and puppet shows. His 

answer was “silence, followed by. a wry, un- 

happy smile. ~ : 
We connoisseurs of thé: documentary form 


had looked forward to the programme called 


‘The New Canadians’, an enquiry into 
emigrant life in Canada, which has taken in a 
million newcomers since the war, many from 


‘this country. The fact that it was written and 


put on by Caryl Doncaster implied accuracy - 
of statement and competence. of production; she 


has done some of the best documentaries seen | 


on our. screens. Here she fell. below her best 


‘powers, defeated apparently by the size of the 


subject. The result was confusion, uncertainty, 
-disappointment. Much energy, thought, and 


time had obviously gone into making the pro- 
gramme, the budgeting for which may or may 
not have been restrictive. The overall effect was 
of a frustrated 


imagination trying to fit 
* together the pieces of 
a jigsaw for which 
there was no clear 
working picture, 


graduate son of a 
friend of mine told is 
what he did not. wish — 
his father to hear, that 


“on the whole, a bit 
of a bore’. To me it: 


~ of the modern temper: 
I could believe that 
We some viewers there 
was tedium in~ the 
televised debate at Taniea University on the 
skittish proposition that ‘ the line must be drawn 


‘ Fohn Cura 


somewhere’. At least it. provided reassurance _ 


that the grand manner did not pass with the 


French Revolution, é as Carlyle said it had. There’ 


was pleasure i in listening to speakers who could 
roll out a well-rounded phrase, reminding me, 
as. I write, of the B.B.C. news reader who in the 
early months of the war came to me white+faced — 
to complain that I had written him a sentence . 
eighteen words long: ‘You really can’t expect 
There was some 


versity debate, with gestures to match, and there ~ 
can be few viewers who were not entertained by 


‘Sir Anthony Eden in ‘ Press Conference’ on November 19 — 


‘Recently the under- 


he finds university life © 


was-a new reflection is 
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the Poe virtuosity of = one. re the et 
Kenneth Tynan, braving a ‘speech | handicap 
with the disdainful nerve of Arnold Bennett, 
who converted - his into an- “asset of his 
personality. = nade ae 
‘Panorama’ scored — again ‘with » a 5 hacama 
topical question, the influx of ‘West Indian 
workers and what is to. be done to master it as 
a potential social problem. Max Robertson 
handled it with tactful firmness, calling ina 
London Jamaican, A. E. T. Henry, to interview 
‘some -of his immigrant fellow countrymen, 
which he did very ably. Speaking from the em- 
ployers’ side there was A. L. Toye, a- works 
personnel manager, testifying to the reliability 
of the West Indians on the job. The tone all 
through was moderate and sincere. There were 
no. _raised voices.~The situation may become 
more awkward but not inflamed, thanks to the 
‘civility and tolerance which, according to ‘this 
programme, govern the attitude of both. parties. 
In the same ‘ Panorama ” _ edition, _Madame 
Sokolova, . whose ~ English name ‘is Munnings, 
described her Diaghilev days: “and sketched in 


vivid reminiscence what it was like to be a 


dancer -under his discipline. ‘The whole ‘com- 
pany, she said, went on tour as if it ‘were a self- 
contained ' village whose inhabitants were not 
allowed to have contact with the world except 
-across the footlights. It was a good touch to 
have Georgina Parkinson, aged sixteen, the 
attractive little dance, sitting at Madame’ s feet 
- listening. 
“Growing Old’ was wound: up with the best 
of. its three parts, Jeanne Heal exhibiting to 
us some striking examples of human senescence 
being defied by great gallantry of spirit. ‘Ask 
Pickles’, .as~ warmly - human as always, was 
-also embarrassing i in its encouragement of public 
cuddling as a\ national characteristic. Fortun- 


“ately, we had been braced by the noble sight of 


Wolverhampton Wanderers kicking the confid- 


ence out. of . Moscow Spartak and were in no 


‘mood to cavil at the aforesaid un-English 
demonstration. : ’ 
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* ‘Historical, ‘Cora 


HAvinc DUTIFULLY VISITED the Horror Comics 
exhibition off the Euston Road and failed to 

<j, burst with moral indignation. as 
_ speedily as I ‘had expected, I was ‘h 
_ relieved to find that the Grove amily | 
_ has at. Teast . t -Pieposed. of. th snipes B 


: when first. we eerned to Tove 
the Groves: would hencefoi 


. 


paicchiefs: for-read instead? Ab 
the rub. Lamb’s Tales yar n 
Poe? But perhaps, with all “fh tele- 
_ Vision, reading can go by- the board. 


on an ‘amateur performance 
all about corpses and thin; 
to- play an aristocrat, 
said: “Well, Til Mi 
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Goliath and, though this was softened, the fine 
old Hebrew story still came through with a most 
|bracing and tonic effect. Perhaps Saul. should 
have been made fiercer: he should look as-if 
| about to throw things, like Mr. Harding later in 
| the evening. Master R. Peters as David sang and 
slung prettily. Goliath was less enormous when 
we saw him than he had sounded, which was a 
pity, and those children who were looking for- 
ward to the final details of I Samuel 17, v. 51 
were cheated. The last of Goliath was not 
dramatised. Too horrible, perhaps? But children 
like tales of slaughter: I doubt if you ‘ought to 
want to alter. that, or will ever do so. Children 
have to get used to the idea of death and the fact 
‘of physical death, too. Hence their natural taste 
for lurid tales. 

* There was nothing lurid about ‘Prelude to 
Glory’ which ended up about where Laurence 
Housman began in the. matter of the young 
Victoria, called here, as in other stagings of her, 
-~*Vicky’. (Can any historian help me on: this 
point? I have a rooted conviction that before hér 

accession she was known bya diminutive of 
Alexandra, but I may be wrong.) The drama to 
be coaxed from this best of all Cinderella stories 
is considerable and Donald Sutherland made 
good use of it in a light-handed way, providing 
a deal of fairly convincing cross-talk for Lehzen, 
the Duchess, the ‘ wicked uncles’, and Conroy, 
the Duchess’ too familiar friend (so it was sug- 
gested and so interpreted by the queen-to-be). 
The play was well rehearsed and went smoothly 
under Campbell lLogan’s 
direction and it was also 
helped by very capable act- 
ing. There were overtones 
of Alastair Sim in Andrew 

Cruickshank’s Conroy, but 
a well-controlled urgency 
too which won him atten- 

tion; when crossing swords 

with Lehzen or plotting 
with the Duchess, the effect 
was often exhilarating. Jane 
Henderson gave Lehzen 
what sounded at times like 

a French rather than a Ger- 

man accent, and Marda 

Vanne, an actress we have 

seen all too little of these last 

years, also sounded 
—_ French’ to the point of sug- 
gesting Miss Yvonne Arnaud 
as the Duchess. (Perhaps, 
again, a historian would tell 
me; was this so?) Anyway, 
Miss Vanne as_ ever 
‘attacked’ splendidly and 


& 


‘Prelude to Glory 


“hee ‘McCallum (left). as’ Hioknan and Alexander Gauge as 


Slotterly in ‘ The Fast Buck’ on November 16 


?: November 21: 
as Sir John Conroy, Marda Vanne as Victoire, Duchess of Kent, and 
Clare Austin as the Princess Victoria 


THE LISTENER 


the conflict of wills was admirably vivid. As the 
princess, Clare Austin suggested-in her deport- 
ment what one was predisposed to expect. But 
her voice, ‘her vocal manner’ if you prefer, 
sounded radically twentieth century on such 
phrases as ‘I can’t, I can’t’. There was much 
competence in the lesser parts. 

An enjoyable play (or ‘tale’ perhaps is the 
better word) was seen on Tuesday last week. 
It was called ‘ The Fast Buck’, which subgested 
a regency gent in a phaeton but turned out to 
mean a quickly earned dollar. Tke story, which 
had the ingenuity and simplicity of a good 
magazine yarn (when-yarns were yarns and had 
not given ground to the sub-Chekhovian mood- 
picture of today) opened in a club bar in 
Penang or somewhere up-country from the 
Maugham territory. Dennis Vance produced un- 
obtrusively. One seemed to be looking in frorn 
another room while the not very pleasant 
members got drunk and sharp practice recoiled 
upon the not so pukka sahibs, what? All the 


playing was assured and the chief parts were ; 


admirably done by Alexander Gauge who has a 
splendid line in sleek and unlovable types, and 
by John McCallum as a young and well off 
Australian. Both were most convincing, which 
made the ‘sell’ all the better. I think this plav 
might well stand a repeat some time later. ~* 

And that, with a few more children’s plays, 
another instalment about an English detective 
(Fabian this time), and a special performance of 
Dodie Smith’s coy little comedy by the excellent 


(left to right) Andrew Cruickshank 


Oldham Rep, about sums up the 
week’s drama. But I took it upon 
me as a work of supererogation to see 
if I had been unfair to Alvin Rakoff’s 
Sunday production of ‘ Waiting for 
Gillian’. All the noises off had ceased 
by the second presentation, the cameras 
were far nippier, and there was even 
an electric light in the you know 
where. Critics do not clamour in 
vain! I found the main performances 
remarkably steadied, probably just 
because there was no anxiety ‘ back 
stage’. Which“suggests that what is 
most needed yet in the realm of 
television drama is still more and 
more time to get the play cooked 
to a turn. 

Yehudi Menuhin was the last of 
the celebrities in a splendid series 
presented by Patricia Foy. It was 
deeply interesting to see the player’s 
face—quite apart from the © 1nusic. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 
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Yehudi Menuhin in the ‘International Celebrity 
Recital? on November 15 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The House is Falling 


“I DON’T THINK we’ve got very much to com- 
plain of’, pronounces Leonard Ardsley, the 
country solicitor, that complacent master of 
cliché, as he surveys his family tea-table. It is 
a rainy, windy, autumn evening, but it is com- 
fortable inside: a fire on the hearth, a good, 
strong cup of tea—‘ Toast, please!’ asks 
Ardsley in a cosy addition to the text—and a 
feeling that the world turns the corner, that 
better times are ahead, and ‘old England isn’t 
done yet’ (a hollow version of another kind of 
toast, that in ‘ Cavalcade’). It is then that the 
repressed daughter begins to sing the National 
Anthem in a cracked, thin voice. She is bringing 
down the curtain on both the play and the 
house of Ardsley. We can imagine that, as at the 
fall of the house of Usher, the walls must crack 
and the wind and the rain rush in. Val Gielgud, 
who produced the radio version of ‘For Services 
Rendered’ (Light) underlined the savage drama- 
tic effect of the last minutes of Maugham’s 
tragedy by playing us out with ‘ Keep the Home 
Fires Burning ’. 

In our time there have been few fiercer 
endings to a night in the theatre. Spectators 
walked uncomfortably down Shaftesbury 
Avenue after leaving the Globe in that autumn 
of 1932. It was not long since the economic 
crisis: Maugham, instead of patting the nation 
on the back for its efforts to recover, was asking 
what it had done for the boys who came march- 
ing home. Where were the home fires now, the 
silver lining? What had happened to the 
marching song? Nothing remained but the knife 
of the east wind; and ‘ For Services Rendered ’ 
is one of the cutting east winds of our stage. 

It did not run. The playgoers of 1932 sought 
something more benign. Maugham was told that 
he had assembled too many tragedies within one 
household. But that house in Kent stood as a 
symbol of post-war chaos: it was the tottering 
world in microcosm. And the dramatist thrust 
against the promise-breakers, the men of con- 
veniently short memory. It was not, as Maugham 
said in later years, a play that could have sent 
one away, feeling that ‘there was nothing to 
fash oneself about, and haddock a la créme and 
a dance would finish the evening very nicely’. 
If ‘For Services Rendered’ failed to last in the 
West End, it is now among the three plays of 
Maugham that should be sure of permanence. 


— PSYCHE- CUM. SOMA 


by PODALIRIUS. rays nA 


Cupid, you will remember, deserted Paes -and I 
occasionally wonder whether it was not so much because 
: she asked awkward questions as because he discovered . 
that she was one of a pair of Siamese twins. For though 
it was easy enough for Cupid to leave Psyche, Psyche, 
poor girl, can never leave Soma. Yet to their Siamese 
_ twinship—the twinship of mind and body—we are 
often, like Cupid, blind. 

Of course in one sense, we know quite well that « our 
minds are constantly influencing our bodies. Suppose I 
ask you to think of a lemon—to remember how it smells, 
how it feels when you cut it with a sharp knife, and 

‘ what it tastes like when you let your teeth sink into it, 
as we used to do at half-time. Unless you are unusually 
weak on imagination your mouth will water. But not 
because I have in fact handed you a lemon—merely 
because I roused a set of tart images in Psyche; and the 
response came, as automatically as if I had pressed a 
button, from Soma. Other examples will occur to you: 
we express fear in quite literal “cold feet,” we really 
“blush for shame” and turn “hot with rage”; -we 
think sad thoughts and weep. ‘ 

The truth is we have only one way of expressing 

_ ourselves: by moving some part or other of our bodies 
—whether consciously, by using our voluntary muscles, 
or unconsciously by using our involuntary muscles and 
glands. 

Psyche and Soma usually work harmoniously to- 
gether; but if Psyche gets anxious or frustrated she can 

_ put poor Soma (who is no intellectual) into such a 


state that she produces all sorts of agitated responses— _ 


tightening. muscles that need to be slack, narrowing - 
tubes that ought to be wide open, producing colicky 
contractions where steady gentle waves are the proper 
thing. This soon gets the organs into bad habits; and 
an organ with a bad habit is liable to get out of order 


in other ways. Doctors have therefore come to speak 


of psychosomatic disorders, meaning bodily troubles 
which are partly caused or maintained by a troubled 
mind. 

Can you see anything diseracetct in that? I can’t. 
Yet when I ask a patient with what I take to be a 
psychosomatic disorder whether he has anything on his 
mind, he is apt to look intensely ashamed and say: 
“So you think it’s all imagination? ” 

Of course I don’t! I think that for some reason his 
Psyche is finding life a bit too difficult, and is taking it 


out on Soma. This is bad luck for him, because he has — 


to put up with the disorder, whatever it is; but he has 
no call to feel ashamed-about it. He might instead be 
moaning for sympathy, or snubbing his inferiors, or 
flying into tantrums with his wife. He might, in short, 
be taking it out on others instead of on himself. Plenty 
of people do; Hitler was perhaps the most outstanding 
example in our times—he took out his frustration on 
the whole world. How much better if he had chad a 
nice quiet Dt at disorder. é P. 


The troubled mind will usually work less serious havoc in 
the body protected by proper nutrition—“ by far the most 
important factor in health” (we quote authority). And, 
fortunately, daily Bemax (Plain or Chocolate-Flavoured) goes 
a wonderfully - long way to ensure this. Many doctors tell 
their patients “ Begin breakfast with Bemax every day.” 


_ Issued in the interests, of the nation’s: health By es 


Vitamins Ltd., Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
; - 
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_ brings the real countryside to everyone who opens 
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. “This i is = Clitisens present for yout frienitts 
and relations who love the country — —whether ‘they are stockbrokers. 


or stockbreeders, urban uncles or country cousins —a year’s sub- 


scription to The Countryman. For itis edited in the Rn 


heart of the country, its contributors countrymen 
and women. Fresh and first-hand, The Countryman 


the green covers—its sights and sounds; Sats: 
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200 Richly packed pages 


The Countryman is a handy, square-backed magazine. 
In its entertaining pages there is an average of more 
than 20 long articles. ‘Thickly. interspersed are 
anecdotes, oddities, poetry, illustrations. 


_A sheaf of brilliant photographs = 


In addition there are 16 regular features, including oe EF 


“Rescuing the Past” and a substantial section of 


‘ 


unusual photoguiphs, superbly printed. : eae 


Sent with your Greetings Card 


The Countryman i is published quarterly; your gift 
will arrive in December, March, June and Sepia 
- ber. Reflecting each season, it is never out of date. 
_ Each copy will be treasured in the bookcase and taken 
_ down again and again for entertainment, reference 
and practical help. Enclosed with the first copy— 


‘the sparta) Winter Number—is a dignified, beautifully produced 


greetings card on your behalf. For overseas subscriptions, the cant is 
sent air mail at no extra cost to be in time for Christmas. == 


Make a a note of your country-loving friends now and fill in Per coupon. 
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—and there it compels—must have found it 
pine i in the mind for days ahead: especially 
| Ursula Howells’ Eva, Sir Cedric Hardwicke as 
| the blinded son, and the last plump stupidity of 
Norman Shelley’s hollow man. We listeners had 


hemlock by our own firesides. 

Maugham is always direct. Fhe earnest and” 
independent John Whiting, whose ‘ Marching 
Song’ (Third), with its problem of conscience, 


of this year—clearly has something to say and 


_. struggles mightily to say it; with indifferent 


¥ success, He can perform miracles with ‘ atmo- 
_ sphere’. But, having summoned it, he finds it 
_ hard to insert a satisfactory play. Thus, in this 
_ resolute piece about the last hours—the heart- 
- searchings and the choice—of the discredited 
General Rupert Forster in that odd house above 
some European city, his invention has to battle. 
Although one is ready to battle, too, the play 
- and Forster’s life come to an end before one has 
“been moved by much but the exertion of honest 
toil. As on the night of the original production, 
I discovered myself (unkindly) remembering 
‘Miss isy Ashford: ‘ Fire away said Bernard. 
Well I can’t exactly do that said Mr. 
Salteena in slow tones, it is a searious matter ’. 
~ The radio cast, especially Brenda Bruce as the 
very modern Dido, acted—under the guidance 
of Peter Watts—with complete absorption. 

So to the end of the house of Laius, the 
“ Antigone’ of Sophocles (Home), a tragedy that, 
in its unstained marble, catches the daybreak 
upon the crest of Greek drama. It came to us 
in the elaborate translation of Dudley Fitts and 
Robert Fitzgerald—the choral songs, for 
example ‘ Numberless are the world’s wonders’, 
were splendidly done—and the duel, in Thebes 
of the chariots, between the law of Man and 
Antigone’s love (« There is no guilt in reverence 
_ for the dead’) was presented as well as possible 
by Michael Hordern, inflexible, and Dorothy 
Gordon, indomitable. William Devlin’s voice 
sounded nobly among the Chorus. 

‘Elsewhere, ‘Clive of India’ (Home) went 
correctly on its way: a painstaking dramatic 
‘biography in which the characters are labelled 
-and we have to accept the labels, glancing with 
“polite interest through the glass of the museum- 
cases. The company showed us round with tact. 
Reginald Tate, in romantic staccato, was 
happiest in the scene with Omichand, and 
Ursula* Howells (a busy week) brought off her 
sudden frenzy. I cannot recapture much of the 
Jatest ‘Top of the Town’ (Light) except that 
_it was a Chelsea number, and someone said 
-*Pop goes the easel’. Not, perhaps, top of the 
form; but Anne Shelton’s voice can keep us 
cosy. Toast, please! 
apr : J. C. TrEwIN 
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_ UNDER COVER of a mock trial before an ‘ Extra- 
‘ordinary Court of Appeal’, parents and members 
_of ‘The Younger Generation’ were dosed on 
the Light Programme last week with much 

/and sound advice. The president of the 


was 
eaatbaon John Glyn-Jones, and counsel for 
the defence Jack Longland. At a previous trial, 
-of the yo generation had been 
with failure to apply a firm hand when 
pre ? and found guilty, but 
ce-had subsequently been received 
lodged by the defendants. After 
s had been heard and cross- 
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was another short-running play—in the spring - 
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summing-up, offered not only salutary guidance 
for the conduct of family life but also some idea 
of court procedure, the whole cast in the form 
of a light entertainment well suited, I thought, 
for its purpose. 

In somewhat the same way, Anna Russell’s 
musical chat on the Home Service next evening 
offered to the uninitiated, if only they realised 
it, a perfectly good introduction to Wagner’s 
: Ring ’, illustrated by the principal ‘ signature- 
tunes’, as she aptly styled them. But only the 
already initiated can have relished to the full 
this outrageously funny performance which, like 
all good parody, contained disturbing elements 
of serious criticism. A very different broadcast 
about music was Stanislaus Joyce’s ‘A Jealousy 
of Music’ in which he talked delightfully of 
his brother James’ attitude to music. I always 
find Mr. Joyce’s talks richly worth listening to, 
not only because he tells us interesting and 
unexpected things about his famous brother but 
because he himself comes over as an impressive 
personality. He told us that Joyce, after he had 
made a close study of English prose rhythm, had 
borrowed many hints from music; although he 
considered the rhythm of music less subtle than 
that of language. I can see that a case might 
be made out for this: what I cannot see is that 
musical rhythm can be of the slightest use to 
a writer. Besides this talk, William Empson’s 
on ‘The Theme of Ulysses’ and the two 
episodes from Ulysses given in dramatic form, 
all three broadcast last June, were repeated, and 
Joyce’s story ‘ Ivy Day in the Committee Room’ 
was amusingly read by Robert Mooney who had 
arranged it for broadcasting. Quite a Joyce 
week, in fact. Why, I wonder? But, on the other 
hand, why not? 

In ‘ Power and People’, a grand talk, the first 
of two called ‘The Gentle Anarchists’, J. B. 
Priestley seemed to me to diagnose our present 
international predicament with entire accuracy. 
In my childhood, ‘anarchist’? and ‘nihilist’ 
were both bogy words with a sinister ring about 
them. (They have been superseded today by 
‘Red’, ‘ Bolshevik’, and ‘Communist’, and all 
five of them, strangely enough, connected with 
Russia!). After learning to read and reaching 
years of discretion I learned to respect 
anarchists, though not the bomb-throwing 
variety of my childhood; yet the word still had a 
faintly dangerous sound until Jast week, when 
Mr. Priestley deftly plucked out and attached 
the word “gentle’, whereby he effectually 
exorcised the last vestige of the bogy and left me 
asking myself if, after all, I am not myself an 


_ anarchist. Perhaps I shall know when I have 


heard his second talk. 
‘The Third Freedom’ was concerned in its 


third instalment with the Owen Falls hydro- 


electric scheme which is to provide Uganda with 
power for industry, agriculture, and communi- 
cations. Sir Charles Westlake, chairman of the 
Uganda Electricity Board, Ritchie Calder, and 
a speaker from Tanganyika discussed the diffi- 
cult human problems which development and 
industrialisation are bound to produce, and the 
need to guard against the recurrence of past 
mistakes. It was a serious and instructive discus- 
sion, and so was the one on Kenya next evening 
in which John Seymour, who has returned from 
a visit to Kikuyu territory, discussed the present 
position with Cyril Hooper who is a C.M.S. 
officer there. 

What do we listeners get out of programmes 
such as these two? They are certainly not 
entertainment and their only connection with 
art is the question whether they are well or 
badly planned. What I myself get from them is 
fresh views on human nature both in detail and 
in the mass and, besides, cheering evidence that 
the bad old days of exploiting subject peoples 
are rapidly receding. 


*“Time-for Verse’, made up of eleven of 
Robert Bridges’ shorter lyrics, selected and 
introduced by Patric Dickinson and read by 


‘David Lloyd James, was a nightcap which sent 


us to bed with minds full of quiet music and 
clear, delicately wrought pictures. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
An English Symphonist 


EDMUND RusBBRA, whose Sixth Symphony 
received its first performance last week, is now 


established as the chief symphonic composer of 


his generation in England; indeed, after 
Vaughan Williams, the only one. So far, our 
other mature composers—Walton, Berkeley, 
Rawsthorne—have given us only one symphony 
apiece, while Britten has written none. In contra- 
distinction Rubbra is essentially a symphonic 
composer, for all that his musical idiom seems 
to derive from vocal potyphony. With this idiom 
he has created an individual style which, at first 
tending to thickness of texture, has been pro- 
gressively clarified in each succeeding work. 

The new symphony, which was admirably 
played by the B.B.C. Orchestra under Sir 
Malcolm Sargent’s direction, does not need to 
carry this process further. Har! as we could hear 
on the previous Sunday in a recording of the 
Fifth Symphony by the Hallé Orchestra directed 
by Sir John Barbirolli, the composer had already 
achieved a perfect lucidity in that work. What 
does appear in the new work is a more assured 
grasp of form—or, perhaps one should say, the 
courage to use a simpler and moré conventional 
form than hitherto. For the remarkable feature 
of the earlier symphonies (especially the Second 
and Fifth which one knows best) is the com- 
poser’s success in creating symphonic music 
which is formally satisfactory, without resort to 
the traditional structure of sonata-form. Like 
Sibelius’ music—and it is the only point of con- 
tact between the two—Rubbra’s has usually 
evolved from a single melodic germ developing 
into long lyrical phrases which in their turn 
give rise to new ideas. It is a risky procedure, 
especially in music which lacks the anchorage 
of a tonic key, for it may easily produce a sense 
of aimless drifting. It was Rubbra’s special 
triumph that in the Fifth Symphony we were 
never conscious of that danger. 

Now, in the Sixth, the composer has resorted 
to the traditional first-movement form with an 
exposition of the material, a working-out section, 
and a recapitulation and coda, all preceded in 
true classical fashion by a slow introduction. 
Moreover, as Scott Goddard’s helpful analysis 
in THE LISTENER of November 11 showed, 
the four movements are given unity by the 
relationship of their themes to a simple motto 
of four notes rising through the interval of a 
fifth, though it is on the fourth (E-A) that 
the chief emphasis fal's. This motto resembles 
those which are the germs of the themes in 
Vaughan Williams’ Fourth Symphony, though 
his are harmonically more crabbed, in that it is 
the generative force behind the whole work. It 
is not until the last movement that the motto 
enters in its complete form, but it is throughout 
felt to be immanent in the music. This cyclic 
form, as exemplified in Vaughan Williams’ 
Fourth and Rubbra’s Sixth Symphonies, is per- 
haps successful only when it is implicit. An 
explicit use of actual themes through a sym- 
phony is apt, as in Franck’s, to produce not the 
desired effect of unity but one of an artificial 
patchwork. 

That this is also a composition of singular 
beauty was immediate’y evident, and most of it 
could be immediately apprehended. The slow 
movement after a sonnet of Leopardi has a 
wonderful warmth and serenity of feeling. Is it 


It might truthfully be said that Sir W. S. Gilbert first saw romance 
’ in a hardware shop, and his charming verses about scissors and 
; needles, nails and knives, ‘offering love for all their Be: are known 
lage to everyone. ' 
: The romance which Gilbert wove for us was not quite the same as 
that which lies behind the growth of small businesses into great 
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S s the poem is ¢ Ttalian and Peeathe the 
composer (unknown to him) 


ar his mind, that this movement 
orion of the Tuscan hills? The finale 
, perhaps, a little slight to sum up, as in 


cast in this form it surely should, the 


a when the work is more familiar. It was 
a that the excellent custom of repeating 
y’s concert in the Third on Amgreday 
was not, on this ‘occasion, observed. 

3 splendid series devoted to Bach’s Guritaris 
E _ long saa demanded attention. Last 
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u ar on the steps of San Domenico | ‘ 
time when this symphony’ \ was. ~ 
the B.B.C. Singers, the Welbeck Orchestra,’ and 


tnc’s thought. But that one~ can - "only: 


THE LISTENER 


week’s programme was ‘directed "by Deuglas 


Guest who secured excellent performances of 


Alles nur nach Gottes Willen’ (No. 72) and 
“Meinem Jesum lass ’ich nicht’ (No. 124) from 


an admirable solo quartet. What has impressed 
ime in all the performances in this series that I 
have heard is the sense of style and vitality 
brought to them by the various exccutan*s, and 


the English musicians have not bzen eclipsed by 


their German colleagues, good as they were, ina 
programme recorded in Anv‘bach under the 
direction of Kurt Thomas. It is an excellent plan 
to place an instrumental work by one of Bach’s 
contemporaries—last week a beautiful Flute 


By WILFRID MELLERS 


Concerto by Vivaldi—between the two cantatas. 
Of ‘Adriana Lecouvreur’ I found myself 
murmuring, ‘capable, competent’, and every 
now and then the excellent soprano, - Carla 
Gavazzi, almost convinced me that it was some- 
thing more. But really it is only an example of 
what post-Verdian opera would have been like, 
had. Puccini not existed. How he woud have 
cut irrelevances, compressed scenes and tightened 
the tension, apart from endowing the hero and 
heroine with more striking, not to say luscious, 
melody! But I don’t suppose for a moment he 
would have considered the nonsense about the 
poisoned violets. 
tt, DYNELEY HUSSEY 


‘Sir William Walton and Twentieth-Century Opera 


of The first patfcintnce ae ‘Troilus and Cressida’ will be broadcast complete in the Third Programme at 7.0 p.m. on Friday, 


z December 3; 
HILE opera is of its nature ‘a 
highly conventional art, its con- 
aN ventionality has become a problem 

» ¥ Y¥_ only in comparatively recent times. 
During the seventeenth century, when its con- 
ventions were evolved, opera was as much state 

‘ritual as entertainment. | ; 


The desire for naturalism in opera comes. 


with the growth of democracy—with the in- 
creasing importance of ordinary human beings. 
Mozart, trained in an aristocratic autocracy, is 
the one opera composer who achieved a perfect 
equilibrium between conventionality and nature. 
His operas take place in a world of art which 
is complete and consistent in itself; yet we 
watch and indeed participate in this world 
without being aware that it is inevitably other 
than life. Nineteenth-century opera composers 
found it more difficult to effect this willing 
suspension of disbelief. Berlioz tried to re-create 
the heroic grandeur of classical opera seria in 
a way that was appropriate to his own, but not, 
alas, -his audience’s, imaginative vision o 
human potentialities in an imperial epoch. 
Wagner, with superhuman genius, invented a 
personal mythology (based on Nordic folk 
_legend) to take the place of the state ritual of 
the heroic age. Verdi on the whole tended to 
use historical subjects which could acquire a 
more than topical and local, and therefore 
quasi-mythological, significance. 

Most of these nineteenth-century com- 
promises crop up again in the spate of operas 
which British composers are producing in the 
mid-twentieth century. Michael Tippett, like 
Wagener, creates his own mythology, using the 
archetypal symbols of Jungian Set as a 
substitute for the myths of the heroic age. 
Britten, too, exploits our self-conscious interest 
in the unconscious to create figures like Grimes 
and Billy Budd who are both individual 
human beings and symbols of persecution. Alan 

’ Bush, on the other hand, adapts a historical 
subject which seems to have a particular re- 
levance to the twentieth century; while Lennox 

Berkeley chooses the figure of Nelson for a 

mixture of both reasons—he is a fascinating 
| eee are oso 6 marceal hero. 
on the subject of Troilus and 
A gicsicte Sir William Walton has found a superb 
operatic theme which is at once historical and 
ogical : Tage BeabalyS 9 passions 
background. The theme of 
Rotana and also pecu- 
ae ‘ the twentieth century. 
ee had already treated the 
spirit prophetic of our time. For 


is ye Fete, a Pages: 
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idealist, Pandarus a nasty old man, and the 
Greek and Trojan heroes, with their cult of 
War and Honour, a tawdry sham. Chaucer’s 
treatment of the story is ‘modern’ in a pro- 
founder sense; for both his Cressida and his 
Pandarus mean well, according to their rather 
dim lights. His poém shows a poignant aware- 
ness of human frailty; it moves us so deeply 
because we know that we are equally fallible. 
Christopher Hassall’s treatment is closer to 
Chaucer than to Shakespeare in that he tries 
to understand, if not necessarily to sympathise 
with, the motives that drive his characters. Even 
the traitor Calkas is given his due; and Hassall’s 
Pandarus, though more slyly sycophantic than 
Chaucer’s, is unequivocally a comic creation. 
In order to elevate her into a tragic heroine, 
however, Mr. Hassall gives Cressida more ex- 
cuse for her unfaithfulness than does Chaucer. 
(Troilus sends her messages in her exile, messages 


which are destroyed by a serving-maid who not 
. unreasonably thinks that worldly interests will be 


better cared for by buttering up Diomed.) Also, 
when she discovers that Evadne has deceived 
her, Mr. Hassall’s Cressida commits suicide by 
stabbing—a luxury which is less true to human 
nature than Chaucer’s conclusion. While Mr. 
Hassall’s presentation of Cressida does not con- 
vince us that she would be capable of so grandly 
Cleopatra-like an exit, I suspect that his 
Cressida, with the addition of Walton’s music, 
will convince us in the theatre. It is-a good 
operatic curtain. 

Walton’s musical equipment is well adapted 
to such a theme. We can observe two aspects 
of his musical personality quite early in his 
career: a vivid sense of the dramatic which, in 
*Belshazzar’s Feast’, revitalises the moribund 


. English oratorio; and a command of bel-canto- 


like lyricism, usually elegiac in flavour, which 
finds its most beautiful expression in the Viola 
Concerto. In some of his later music one de- 
plored a tendency for the elegiac lyricism to 
relapse into a rather jaded-romanticism: a 
yearning after Elgarian opulence which, in a 
hard world proffering only dusty answers, con- 
vinced neither us nor, one suspects, the com- 
poser. But opera enables him to achieve a 
fusion of the two aspects of his personality, to 
the advantage of both. The dramatic immediacy 
of a theatrical situation sharpens and justifies 
the lyricism. This is an unashamedly old- 
fashioned opera based on the great nineteenth- 
century models of Wagner and Verdi; yet its 
dramatic punch and pungency suggest that 
Walton believes in’ its authenticity with none 
of the equivocation which some detect in the 


nostalgic romanticism of the Violin Sonata, not 


the first Act will also be broadcast in the Home Service 


to mention the all too consciously pompous and 
circumstantial manner of the marches. 

The opera is scored for a large orchestra, with 
various exotics such as vibraphone and celesta, 
and batteries of brass and percussion on and 
off stage. The sensuous and dramatic manner 
in which these resources are handled is in 
principle Wagnerian: consider the tremen- 
dously exciting opening chorus, with its 
mysterious ostinato E and slowly emergent 
theme on bassoon. and trombones. The har- 
monic texture is also Wagnerian: it must be 
many years since such a plethora of ninths, 
elevenths and ‘ Tristan’ chords have appeared 
in a ‘modern’ score; while the orchestral inter- 
lude that expresses the consummation of the 
lovers’ passion is an orgy of sequentially 
ascending sevenths. Walton does not employ 
the unfashionable /eit-motif; though the musical 
structure is pervaded by a number of figures 
which, prompted by literary ideas, become 
means of musical coherence, as in most post- 
Wagnerian opera. On the other hand the 
melodic writing for soloists and ensembles 
suggests Verdi in its more violent moments, 
Puccini in its tenderer. Throughout, this is 
an opera for singers; even the _ recitative, 
except when it is comic, calls for the grand 
manner. ; 

From:a relatively superficial examination of 
the score, one is inclined to say that the most 
typically Waltonian music occurs in the comic 
Pandarus scenes, with their con malizia irony 
and rhythmic vivacity, while the most powerful 
music occurs in the choral episodes. Compara- 
tively the lyrical passages, and their accompany- 
ing orchestral harmony, seem to lack person- 
ality. An opera, however, is meant for the stage; 
and what seem to be ‘musical limitations may 
prove to be theatrical assets. Particularly im- 
pressive is the cumulative urgency of the opera: 
for instance, the lovely music for Cressida wait- 
ing desolate on the wind-swept ramparts for 
news of Troilus adds a new spiritual dimen- 
sion to the music which prepares us for the 
tragic apotheosis of the final sextet. In this 
respect Mr. Hassall’s libretto has served the 
composer well; while it is never verbose it is 
not afraid to be poetical. It prompts an 
emotional utterance which is refreshingly un- 
inhibited, as were in their different ways both 
Wagner and Verdi. One would not claim that 
Walton can rival those two prodigious creators 
any more than Hassall can emulate Chaucer or 
Shakespeare. But we may well find that he has 
given the lie to those who maintain that such 
directness and immediacy are no _ longer 
possible without descent to banality. 
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Are: your shirts teocklecollaced? 2 


_ or are hey VANTELLA? 


Unereetaite a 
Gift 
The. dopendabitien of Smiths deluxe 
"watches has been doubly establish- 
ed by exhaustive factory tests plus 
rigorous trials in actual use... at. 
-‘ Everest ’ for instance, ‘All have the = 
Smiths PERMALIFE mainspring, 
and movements are UNCONDIT- — 
IONALLY GUARANTEED one_ 


. year. Sold rc aber es Jewellers 
~ from £7.15.0, — 


- Vantella shirts last for 


years—and in all 
_that time their VAN 


HEUSEN collars and 


cuffs lose none of 


their smartness. 
Vantella shirts _ 
won’t shrink. They’re 
cut in coat style, . 
with a very roomy fit. 
And they cost only 49/- 


<> 


English-made shirt by 


B. 523. 9 ct. gold model, 15 jewels. : 


AB.331. Gold steihd (10 years guarantee) _ 
Raised gilt numerals, 
£16.16.0. 


case with new small dial. (25 mm) 15 NPT 


A ‘SMITHS OF ‘ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 
SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2 ’ 
The High Grade Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. x 
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“LOTT ‘G1 TOY STONE eee 
BRICKS 


the model Christmas present 


Lott’s Stone Building Bricks, real- 
istic and indestructible, always | 
capture a child’s interest... build- 
ing, demolishing, re-building, all 
the while’ discovering sound 


creative principles. With Lott’s 
Bricks, model villages can give 
realism to railway track layouts 
and other working models. Some 
bricks even have transparent 
windows... show lights at night. 


LOTT’S CHEMISTRY SET 


tr | Combines the fun of rummy, 
the pleasure of whist, and the thrill of bridge 
-. without the headaches. Tom - 


In addition to all the special cards the game. 


Here’s a present every boy 
and girl dreams about! A 
realchemistry set right down 
to the last detail. Rows of 
glass bottles, up-to-date 
apparatus...chemicals and 
plenty of spares to come. 


STOCKED BY TOY SHOPS 


No wonder boys become 


backroom boys... there’s 
hours of interest and real 
learning. Britain’s future 
scientists and chemists begin 


early . . . begin at home. ~ 


EVERYWHERE 


_ includes two standard packs of playing cards (two 
paste per pack) plus scoring ‘pad ane ie book — 


ia. 


i ‘ ‘ 
Sole Proprietors: 


PER PACK ' 
PORTERPRINT LTO. Lees, 


(incl. Purchase Tax) 
BOOKSELLERS 


FROM. STATIONERS, STORES, 


AND. RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 
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derivatives of milk and milk is the most 

_JAnearly perfect food—rich in protein, fat, 
mineral salts and containing every known 

. As a food cheese is remarkable because 

; you such a large amount of nutriment 
in small bu pound of cheese contains as 
much protein ‘as two pounds of meat and it is 
very tich in fat. Cheese is made from the curd 

bic Boe separated by the action of rennet and 

allowed to ripen and mature. The ripening 

‘varies according to the type of cheese. 

differences in cheese are those 

in the milk from which the cheese is 

: and in the methods of making. But the 

eaicrsl salts in the soil from which the animals 

obtain their herbage have a marked effect on the 

quality and flavour of our cheeses and helps to 
give them their outstanding characteristics. 

We have had a very bad summer which has 
affected the milk yield and consequently has 
temporarily suspended some cheese making in 
this country; but the makers hope to start pro- 
duction again soon. Here are some of the 
cheeses you cam look forward to having. First, 
the oldest of all English cheese, the Cheshire. 
There are several varieties. There is white and 
there is pink Cheshire. Both have much the 
same texture—smooth and crumbly. When new 
they are slightly acid but they mellow as they 
ripen. Then there is blue Cheshire, which de- 
velops its characteristic blue veins gradually, 
‘so you will not see much of it until the late 
spring of next year, because of this summer’s 
milk shortage. 
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THE LISTENER 


on 


P Clitoks To Choose From—L 


By ANN HARDY 


Next comes our famous Cheddar—a won- 
derful cheese. As far back as 1655 it was de- 
scribed as the best cheese in England. Inci- 
dentally, the largest cheese ever made was a 
Cheddar which weighed eleven hundredweight 


‘and was a wedding present to Queen Victoria. 


It was made from the milk of 75@ cows. There 
are two kinds of: Cheddar, perhaps I should say 
three kinds. There is the farmhouse Cheddar, 
and lucky are they who can get it, for it is 
superb. At each farm it is produced from May 
to October, from milk from the same herd of 
cows when they are out at grass, and is made 
by a cheesemaker who is a specialist in the art. 
Factory Cheddar is good but is made from cow’s 
milk any time of the year, anywhere when milk 
is available and cheap, consequently it is cheaper 
than farmhouse Cheddar and the flavour is 
naturally not so good. Then there is overseas 
Cheddar—good and cheaper than home- 
produced but to my palate not to be compared 
in flavour. Good Cheddar is smooth in texture, 
the same colour all through with no discolora- 
tion near the rind, and it should have a mild, 
nutty flavour. The best Cheddar at present is in 
limited supply. Most traders prominently label 
the home variety and, as your grandmother did, 
ask your merchant to let you taste a bit before 
buying. 

Next comes the Stilton, one of the best of our 
cheeses. It is a double-cream cheese, so called 
because it is made from the richest milk, or 
from full cow’s milk to which the cream of 
other milk is added. It is one of the slow ripen- 
ing cheeses, and is at its best when it has 


ae > roe 


matured from nine to twelve months. In the 
perfect Stilton, the blue veins should be evenly » 


distributed and between the veins the cheese 


Should be creamy in colour. If it is very white 


it shows it is under-matured, and it will prob- 
ably be sharp in flavour. The production of 
Sulton has not been so interrupted this year as 
some of the others and it is possible to buy very 
good samples now.— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


TERENCE PrITTIE ‘(page 891): Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

THE ReEv. H. H. ROWLEY, D:D. (page 898): 
Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature, 
Manchester University, since 1949; author of 
The Unity of the Bible, The Zadokite Frag- 
ments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, etc. 

K. C. WHEARE (page 901): Gladstone Professor 
of Government and Public Administration, 
Oxford University, since 1944; author of 
Modern Constitutions, Federal Government, 
The Statute of Westminster and Dominion 
Status, etc. 

C. F. Hickiinc (page 903): Fisheries Adviser 
to Secretary of State for the Colonies since 
1945; Port Fishery Captain, Milford Haven, 
1939-1945 

LAWRENCE GOWING (page 920): Professor of 
Fine Art, Durham University, and Principal 
of King Edward VII School of Art, New- 
castle upon Tyne, since 1948; author of 
Johannes Vermeer of Delft, Renoir, etc. 
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Crossword No. 1,282. 


Mulberry Bush. 


By Topher 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s:, 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


light is to be regarded as a cyclic set of letters. 
stated below, no light is to be entered 
the diagram in its normal form, e.g., if the clue 
am, this may have to be inserted as 
etc. The sole exception to this 
the case of the two clues which lead to 
ration ‘of two lights; in these the cyclic 
part of the a answer. 
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44. bin round round 


FBS oe Closing date: First poston Thursday, December 2 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. An appellation is base on certain grounds (9). 
10. Annoy the class (5). 
Le re ane , king 8 
. Once now 
17%. Service station in oe ©. and India (4). 
18. Resolving to be elementary (19),’ 
19. Experience to be shown later (5S). 
20. Starter for starting emergencies (5). 
21. Black and dull in sound (4). 3 
22. The ‘oe is in a mess; trim him before alleviating the 
pain 
26. Shoot the thieves (5S). 
28. For impression it’s often struck (8), 
30@. He cultivates a guide (6).- 
$2. Reproduces steps which have been taken (10). 
34. Neat for heat (4). 
36. To give sufficient rent within is base and acid as well 


be 


37. Strippea— finishing in the van (6). 
89. Settles puns (8). 


42. Put uncle in the coal-box; it’s lower (6). 
43. It’s opposed to Tramontana (7). 
round round—it’s enough to distract 


46. Used by workers returning what’s taken in a sack (4). 
49R. Coxttzel overlap (4). 
51. Friend on the standard (6). 
52. Skill is put back for stars (8). 
54. Lace for the coster’s cart (6). 
See 59. 


56R. 
57. Distinct (8). 
58R. Useful when one has a dead weight to contend with 


59 i 56R. A passage is found in the festival (5). 
60. Lately concerned with a hearing aid?—strange (6). 
61, A foul term to describe up-anchor (5) 


DOWN 


Shot around Eve (9). 

. He plots to set his mark jn any sort of animal (8). 

. A gun for every individual (6), 

Carry off the horse-cloth (4). 

finish to a conveyance (4). 

© The —— did split with a thunder-fit ’ (3). 

to accompany in no premeditated fashion (4). 


> Proceed 
- is the of waters, winds and rocks’ (5), 
Liversl before the wind (5). 
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10. Arjstotelian logic loses on a means of communication 


11, His property is what he gives you (7). 

32. Lest and found in central or northern Europe (4). 

18. It’s generally a few hours behind (9). 

14. Direction to enclose inside the instrument (6). 

20. Homer cerned with and at being included as a 
Producer (7). 

23. Leak in the barrel causes cap explosion (6). 

24K. Carried away in part (4). 

25. The question that needs no answer (10). 

27. Stain in anger perhaps (7). 

29. American see-saw in columnar form (6). 

30K. = pea control this captain would be just a henchman 


31. Space-filler in mysteries (9). 

33. A-crowd entertains a parasite (4). 

85. Disparage—advice on the best way to get into a tight 
corner? (8). 

38. Restraint found in spoken circular (7). 

40. Gather together material for calico (6). 

41. Desire to live (6). 

42. Racor oe sorcerer originated this crime in church 
‘6 

43. Maintain pay for something (5). 

45. Liberal form of a tree (5). 

47R. Edges to omit (4). 

48. Diplomatic address (4). 

50. This hog-deer once ran from Rome nie Berlin (4). 

65 & 53K. He polished up the handle of the big front door 
—very suitably too (6). 


Solution of No. 1,280 
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The complete quotation: ‘ A little learning is a dangerous 


thing ’. 

Prizewinners: 1st prize: Mrs. V. Cooper (Sidcup); 
2nd prize: E. Bates (Kings Langley); 3rd prize: 
Miss D. Dodd (S. Croydon) 
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is well spent 
‘in reading for 


' well be occupied in reading for a 


LEISURE 


If you have a ready. pen you can be 
trained to write and ‘sell articles and 
stories in spare time—wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in “constant — 
need of fresh contributions and pay 
liberally for good work. 


| - Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write. what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL 
- THEM for the best- prices. | eS 
Send today to The Regent lostitute “4 
(Dept. LJ/32A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, fora free copy of “How to Sticceed — 
as a Writer.” which gives details cand 
describes the openings for new writers. 
By applying promptly vou will have 
; the opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms, ‘Many students earn 
the fee several times over during 
tuition. 2 a SP 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 


To those who are studiously inclined 
Wwe suggest that_ spare time might 


| Young people PRIS, school without. adeq 
qualifications for entering banks, eee 
which fequire evidence — 

educatiori, should consider ol = 

ad ss four or five subjects. at the ~ 
aes eanees 


The Phoenix Gallery sie a very wide 
range of colour reproductions, framed. 
and unframed, of paintings of all schools 
—including London’s finest selection of 
the Impressionists. New realistic finishing 
treatment if desired. Write for eetslogue 
PR6, or call 


PHOENIX GALLERY Coe ees 
38 William IV° Street,” 
Charing Cross, W.C.2 TEM 0525 i 


Degree; not merely for the material | 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. .Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid-. 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. ; 


@ London University. Degrees are ‘opén to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, fwo), You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


: Money s saved a 
be safeguarded 


. Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that Ge A 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when _ 


CVENING LECTURES 
| Ullustrated) WEDNESDA YS at ”6. 15 Pte 
= ADMISSION FREE 


“Dee, 1—CHINESE ‘AND “SAPANESE . 
‘ PORCELAIN 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina-_ 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. .The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers: Mode} ariswers. correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all. difficulties 
by your tutors:. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of- 
the Course. More than 18.000 Successes at 


London University Examinations, 1925-1953. "you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- ec cby S.Ge Ayers a 
a eas able. . Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by ~ ‘Dee. BF RENCH TAPESTRIES 
@ Write for Prospectus to C.D. Parker, M.A., c = . _ by George Wingfield Digby 
LL.D,, Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, means of good apie from the day you invest it to the ~ : 


International Colour “Woodcut Exhibition 
ages - Open until 16th January te: 
WET Ye _ Admission. Free 


day of withdrawal. 


& lnwett tin We 
_SAFE- -KEEPING othe 


- : LAN ° ET 


This Society, unde in 1848, accepts investments of ri 2 ti 
to £5, 000. Interest. is’ paid. half- ‘yearly. No charges ; no 
depreciation of capital 3 no trouble ii in withdrawals. es $s a eS ; 


_ THE PLANET BUILDING ‘SOCIETY 


; PLANET sce ‘FINSBURY. SQUARE, ‘LONDON; &. C.2 Pera f 
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WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 


Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories | 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Addressi 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY | | 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Coursés for the discerning _by 
specialists. For 16 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, docfors, high-ranking. officers ‘and | 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read | - 
are.ex-students.. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our‘maximum’ ‘efforts. 

on your behalf. Fee returned it unearned. “ 


The Professional Touch is FREE fromDept:32 ~ ane 


“Once ‘there was a motorist- who 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


|| motorist. 
‘NOW | 


THE. TRUE 
CHRISTIAN: ‘RELIGION 


EMANUEL ‘SWEDENBORG 


ih exposition of the doctrines 
_ of the New Church, universal in |) 
its appeal to thosé who seek a 
true faith and a prattical roy 
of life. ‘ 


12/6 (postage 1/-) 


Also available in pocket edited 2. 
(postage 3d.) 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY INC, ? 
(Dept. D.) 
20/21 Bloomsbury Way ~ 
London, W.C.1 


Ghat than: pines , 
stronger than. rope 
” PERFECT ‘UNUSED 


TELEPHONE WIRE. 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal tor Fencing, 
Packing, Baling Machines, Horticulture, 
Tomato ‘Stringing, etc. 


SS. per mile se cuantity 
coil 7 -000 ft 


~) Free deli 3. vhere 4 K. 
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